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PREFACE 


The issue of a third edition of this book gave me an opport- 
unity to revise the whole matter with some care and make 
additions and alterations, especially in the light of two books 
published since 1935, Johnston’s Early Samkhya) and the 
Yuktidipiha , a very suggestive and valuable commentary, though 
of uncertain date and unknown authorship. My obligations have 
been to many ; but I may be permitted to make special mention 
of Dr. V- Raghavan of the Department of Sanskrit and 
Mr. S. Subrabmanya SaStri, Research Student in the same 
Department. 1 may be also permitted to recall with gratitude the 
help rendered by other friends in bringing out the earlier editions ; 
notable among those are : Prof. P.P.S. Sastri, Presidency College) 
Madras, Prof. D. M. Datta, Patna College, Patna, Prof. S. K. 
Yegnanarayana Iyer, Pachaiyappa’s College (Retired), and 
Dr. C. Kunhan Raja, Department of Sanskrit, Madras University, 
It is hoped that the present edition will be found both more 
accurate and more helpful. 


Madras, 

2nd March 1942* 


8. 8. S. 


Note .'—As copies have bouu Mimusmiu anu as there is demand 
for this book, it is now issued exactly in the form in 
which it was issued by the late 8. S. Snryanarayana 
Sastri as his third edition of the work. 

Madras, | T. M. P. MAHADEVAN, 

August 1948. J Head of the Dept . of Indian Philotophy. 
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INTRODUCTION 

I 

The Sfinkhya is admitted to be one of the oldest of the sohools 
(darganaa) of Indian Philosophy, It has been suggested 1 2 3 that 
while the seers of the Vedas both knew the truth and sate it, the 
sages who oame later possessed the knowledge alone but not the 
vision ; the search for the vision in its various stages is embodied in 
the darganas ; and the first of these stages is the discriminative wisdom 
(sSnkhya) whioh distinguishes spirit from matter. This intellectual 
discrimination found its natural complement in the praobioal discipline 
(yoga) whereby the isolation of spirit from matter was accomplished, 
Suoh a view has the merit of being at least as satisfactory philosophi- 
cally and etymologically as any other view of the origin of the name 
or the system known as the Sfinkhya. It expresses the essential 
nature of the quest of the Sfinkhya philosopher— the quest of dis- 
criminative knowledge (vyakta-avyaktajfia-vijfifina) ; and it acoounts 
for this quest as a search for the Vedic vision rather than as a re-action 
against it. To say that the Sfihkhya is a re-action against the idealis- 
tic monism of the Upanistds* is to ignore both the diversified 
character of the UpanisvJic teaching’ and the history of the Sfinkhya 
dootrine itself, whioh in its pre-olassioal stages seems to have had 
considerable affinities with Upanisadio dootrine , 4 While it may be 
truly said that the S&hkhya is undoubte dl y ra aljatfa, in that it starts 

1. By A. B, DUruva : sue PPC, Benares, p. 8. 

2. See Clarbu, art. “ Bftiikhya," ERE, XX, p. 189. 

3. See Radhakrishnan, Tht Philotophy of the r lpanif «fs, ami TUnade, CSVP t 
Ch. TV. Th* remark in the text proceed* on tho assumption thet Oerbe Identi- 
|es UpanUadic teaching with idealist monitm. It ie, however, juet possible 
that by the phrase he usee he means no more then •' suoh idealistic monism as 
Is found (together with other philosophical doctrines) in the Upanhadg.'* In 
such a case, the criticism loses muoh of its point. 

4. The hiah&bhhwta contains accounts of the Siiikhy* in the Bhlgavad 

th# Anu QB4, and the Moksadbarma section of tl» (iinti Pervsn. Th# aoeounti 
given here do not do away with a single controlling sentient being (puruf*). 
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with the two kinds of reality— spirits and matter— yet it concludes 
with a state when matter, as a mutable evolvent, does not exist for 
the released spirits ; and this oonolnsion would seem to accord better 
with the hypothesis that the vision of onenesB was being sought after 
than that it was rebelled against. 

It is true, no doubt, that there are comparatively few traces, of 
the S&rikhya in the earlier Upanisads, like the OhSndogya and the 
Brhadaranyaka. The fullest references to the distinctive doctrines of 
the system are to be found in the ^vetagvatara, an admittedly 
late 9 Upanigad. We have in this the explioit use of the word 
" s&nkhya’V a reference to ICapila 7 and to the one unborn, red, white 
sod black, from whom the universe proceeds*. The Vedanta JSutras 
seek to make out that even the last reference, which seems to be 
explicitly to Prakrti with its three gnnas, is indefinite and cannot be 
invoked as scriptural support for the S&nkhya,* Words like 

See particularly, XII, Ch. 811, where Vmfytha saya, “Prakrti is one at the time 
el the deluge and manifold in creation. The controlling puruaa (adhiatbStS) Is 
•Iso one at the time of the deluge and manifold in creation.’’ It ia interesting 
to note that the ISanimeiatai, a Tamil elaaeio (possibly of the early centuries of 
the Christian Era) views the puruja as one, in its account of the Sahkhya 
system Its general account of the twenty-five categories is also more in sooord 
with the epic account. In the light of theee, one has to hesitate before subs- 
cribing to the view that Kapils sought to find not unity ia everything, but 
variety (Qsrbe, article in ElilH, XI, 100). The suggestion has been made and 
developed with a great deal of plausibility that early Sfihkhya Was concerned 
more with the religious fate of man than with the metaphysical nature of the 
universe ; its affiliations are with the Satapatha Br&hmana which distinguishes, 
not Spirit from Matter, but the mortal from the immortal parts of the indivi- 
dual •, questions of monism and pluralism, idealism and realism were irrelevant 
to such a quest. On this as well as the affinities to the Bfhad&rapyoka and the 
Chdmiofya, tee Johntlan, 18-24. 

8. See the analysis of the Upenljadt in Belvelkar and Banade’s History of 
Me India* Philosophy, II, esp. pp. 13S, 300-310. 

8. Svet, , VI, 13, 

f- Ibid-, V, 2; 46, Kapils, here seems to mean Biranyagarbha, not the 
t originator of the Sthkhya Pilosophy. See Kanade, OSUP, 186-187. 

8. Soot., IV, 8. 

I, fed. Su„ I, iv. 8, et seq. 
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« Kapila ” need not refer to 'the founder of the S&hkhya alone ; 
the word “sankhya ” need mean nothing more than wiadom, Itw 
contended by Sankara'* that the reference to the ehe-goat (a)&) in 
made only to illustrate the difference between the bound soul that 
continues to enjoy, and tho released one that cares no more for enjoy- 
ment, and that the three colours refor to the colours of fire, water 
and earth whioh are mentioned in tho Chandogya." The system is 
frankly treated as rationalistic in the Vedanta Sfilras, and criticised in 
extetuo on rational grounds, in the second quarter of the second 
chapter. For the rest, it is said to be a smrti ; and its fundamental 
concept, Prakrti, is said to be sm&rta or anuraanika (what is inferred). 
But all the oritioism, it ia clear, applies to tho classical Sankhya, which 
had possibly developed out of an earlier epic Sankhya and had in the 
development accumulated the aapeots pf atheism, pluralism, and 
materialism, though seeking in vain to harmonise these aspects with 
the bondage or release of tho ever pure Intelligence (Puruga). In any 
case, it is not safe to assume that the antagonism of the Ved&nta (of 
tha Vedanta 8iitras) l o the Sankhya is a proof of the latter having 
arisen in antagonism to the former. And it may well be that Badar- 
aya^a’s evidence is that of a partisan. 1 * 


10. Commentary on Fed. Su„ I, iv, 9 and 10. 

U, In tho face of thi«, it »©«m» rather difficult to support the position 
of Prof. Banade who holds that the reference to the colours in ths 
Chandogya, VI, iv, 1 represents the rudiments of the theory of the gunaa 
( C&UP , 182). The same writer maintains that the Katha passage (I, lit. 
10 and 11) (about manat, buddhi, mahat, avyakto), refers to the Siiikhya 
categories (ft., 183). This possibility, again, seiris to be ruled out by the die* 
oussion of tho identical passage in Fed 6'u., I, iv, 1-7. The position of tha 
Veddnta fiQircu may not be Pinal, but it haa to be reckoned with. It ia pottible, 
however, that they were interested in the refutation not of early S&hkhya 
•peculation, which had oloso affinities with the Upanisada, but only of later 
developments ; this hypothesis would raise difficult question# of obronology 
sfnd tend to push tho compilation of tha Feddnta Sutras down to a very late 
date. It ia, of course, possible that these Sutra* underwent several roviaions 
.and that the critical portions belong to a lator date $ see Btkalkar, pp. 142-146. 

IS. Vijfikna Bhiktu’s attempt to reconcile the Vedinta with the S&hkhya 
ia wall known. Tha author of 8TV, following Bhikju’a lead, eeys at the 
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The. view that knowledge is the means to final release (or rather 
is final release) seems certainly to be a heritage from the Upanisads, a 
heritage the acceptance of which seems difficult to explain consistently 
with the starting point of the Saiikhya. Given an eternal dualism uf 
matter and spirits, one fails to see how knowledge of itself oan be or 
bring about release ; that which caused bondage, viz,, matter, continues 
to exist and however muoh the recurrence of bondage may be denied, 
the ghost of its possibility continues to haunt the mind and refuses to 
bo laid. Not so, however, with the teaohing of the Upanisads (at least 
in its monistic ospeot) ; for, matter and bondage, being both partial 
appearances, disappear with the onset of perfect wisdom and oeaBe 
onoe for all to trouble the soul. Henoe even on the assumption that 
the Sgukhya arose in reaobion against the Vodauta, it BeemB to have 
had little success with it. 1 3 

II 

The question of the relative priority of Buddhism and the 
Sftnkhya is of some interest, though diffioult to settle. In the general 
pessimistic, outlook on life and in the denial of the absolute, there 
seems to be mnoh in oommon between the classical Saffkhya and the 
teachings of the Buddha, The lack of positive teaching about the 
state of release may be another common point. But in respect of the 
metaphysical starting point of the two systems there would Beem to 
bs considerable difference. Buddhism insists on absolute momentari- 
ness and discontinuity, logically developing into the dootrine of the 
void (gunya-vada). The Sankhya, on the contrary, holds to the eternal 
reality both of matter and spirits, and explains oausation not as a 
collocation of the momentary and the discrete, but aa the manifesta. 
Won of what is already existent in the .pause (it is, in other words, 
•at-kirya v&da, not earphati-vada). Because of these and other 
differences, it has been thought, Buddhism is a stage further 

oUswof the commentary on verie HI, "ato vudant&.’rthasya nifkarjakam 
kapila-maUm, na tu kiScid api viroUhi.*’ 

IS. Frol. Keith notes VFk* SS,thhhya Syitem, pp, 1G-16) that the dootrine of 
transmigration, the doctrine of knowledge as tne meane of release, and the 
gfSM»! pessimism wqre inherited by the S&hkhya and indicate the derivative 
character of the ey stem. „ 
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removed from Upani’eadio teaohing and belongs possibly to a later 
period.' 1 


14. Bee The S&rhhhya System, p. 20, Garbe holds that the Finklsya took 
its rise in probably the same district of India as Buddhism and that it is older 
than the Buddha. The first of these statements rests on little more than the 
name of the Buddha’s birth-place (Kapilnvastu) and is rather fanciful, The 
tatter statement is probable, but not proved (see BUE, XI, 180). ICeith 
discusses the alleged dependence of the Buddhist chain of causation (FratKya* 
eamutp&da) on the recognition of the Sahkhya categories. Ho snya that " the 
evidenoe of dependence is dearly somewhat lacking in engenoy" (ib , p. 24). 
The notion of oausation is of itself a point of fundamoutal difference between 
the two systems; and it is difficult to decide whether the sat-kfirya-vada was or 1 
was not a re-aotion against the samhati-vada. Medieval writers like Mfidhava 
expound the Sahkhya doctrine as re-aoting against and criticising other 
views— the Vedanta and the Buddhist views among them. But their treatment 
may have paid little heed to oonsiderations of chronology. Another point oi 
interest is that in respect of sat-karya-vada, there does not seem to be any 
between olassioal and epio Sankbya. One of the accounts in the 
Mahabharata IXII, Ch. 263) compares the processes of evolution and involution 
to the putting forth and retraction of its limbs by a tortoise. The epio 
mention of the system may be taken as some evidence oi its having been 
formulated earlier than Buddhism. An interesting and valuable contribution 
in recent years is an artiole by Prof. Stoherbatsky on The Dharmae oj the 
Buddhist s and the Gunas o* the Shmhhyat, (///«., X, iv, 737-760). The writer 
holds the B&hkhya to be the predecessor and the philosophical basis of Budd- 
hism ; the dharma-vsda of the latter, denying the reality of a dharrain, was 
the logical descendant of the guua dootrine of the BSukhya, in whioh gunas are 
not qualities, but constituents. ’ On Prof. Steherbatsky’a exposition, Buddhist 
relativism would stand to Sahkhya realism in almost the same relation as 
Hume’s soeptioism to Berkeley’s idealitm. Schrader holds that the pratltya- 
eamut-pada is an answer to the sat-klrya-vida; tee art. Vedanta and biriikhya 
in Primitive Buddhism, Indian Culture, 1, iv, 64311. One must remember, how- 
ever, that it may be a serious error to ascribe to the Buddha himself all the 
teachings of canonical Buddhism. This general consideration is reinforced by 
some others: the dootrine of nhma-rupa and the psychological classification 
into dfsla, frula, mala and mjilula seems to show closer affinities to the time 
honoured and antiquated Upanhadic formulas than to the fttukhya categories ; 
perhaps sat-kiiryn.vada was a lato development in the SSukhya iteolf, having 
been preceded by the V&rssganya view that * wl.at is, is, what is not, is not 
the Buddha's denial of Stman may have relalod to the empi/ieil Jiva, not to the 
purupa ; the word ffuftt is not consistently used in early Siiikbya to mean only 
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The founder of the system is said to be the sage Kapila. Who> 
he was and when he flourished are questions yet unsettled. He seems 
have been held in high esteem even by advocates of other systems. 
His knowledge and integrity are praised even where bis system is 
oondemned. The Vedanta StUras devote two aphorisms 11 to the task 
of meeting the contention that a system specially evolved as meta- 
physics by such a distinguished sage oannot be invalid. Krana in the 
OUd ' ' says in recounting his glorious manifestations that, among those 
■who have attained perfection, he is the sage Kapila. The name Kapila 
is applied to the Supreme Deity in the Vifpu-Sahasran&ma ; Siva in 
the ^iva-Sahasransma is addressed as “ SShkhya-parada, bestower of 
Knowledge ”, It is dear that Kapila was a sage of distinction. The 
Sahkhya Sutras that have oome down to ub (and are otherwise known 
as the Sankhya Pravacana ) seem, however, to be a very late'produotion, 
though usually ascribed to Kapila. Writers on other systems invari- 
ably refer to the Sankhya-kdrikd of Igvara Krsna, the earliest reference 
to the Sutras being not earlier than the 15th century A.D." 

The devolution of the teaohing is said to have been from Kapila 
to Aeuri and from him to PaSoagikha. It is not known if this 
Pafioagikhi is identical with a namesake of his who propagated the 
Vaifie^ika Philosophy." The Kdrika 18 says that he considerably 
elaborated the Sankhya teaohing. This teaching handed down from 


"constituent (of PrskfU),’ 1 In view of suoh considerations, the question of 
relative priority hardly admits of jsettlemsnt. See further Johnston, on the 
various topics. 

lfi. red. Su„ II, i, 1 and 2. 

W. Bh. X, 28 1 see also Bhagavata, I, iii ,'10 ■ paSoamab kapilo nama 
siddhtt'ab kils-viplutam t 

provios 'lurays s&iikbyam tattvagrama vinir^ayam || 

17, See Tht S&ikkhj/Q Sytlsitt, p. 02, There are, however, attempts to show 
that the SShsrwMS of an earlier date and probably oompoasd by the original 
Kapila ; see a pappr on the aubjeot in POO, Lahore j also JORM, II, 148. 

18, Ui, VaiHfika Philosophy, p. 8. 

If. VtresLXX. 
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generation to generation of pupils is condensed in the Karika by 
Igvara Krsna. A story told of the initiation of Asuri may not he 
without interest. It is said that the great sage Kapils moved by 
compassion for suffering humanity wanted to impart to them the 
saving knowledge and chose as bis pupil Asuri. a brahmin of the same 
gotra as himself, who had been a house-holder for 1,000 years. Desiring 
to test him, Kapila asked him if he delighted in the world, On 
receiving an answer in the affirmative, he sent the pupil back to live 
in the world and taste of its experiences for another 1,000 years. 
Returning at the end of this period, the pupil said that he continued 
to delight in sazpsgra, whereupon he was promptly sent back for 
another 1,000 years. At the end of his third period the pupil showed 
himself to have acquired sufficient distaste and detnohment to 6t him 
for instruction in the SSnkbya.*® The promulgator of the system would 
seem to have had as muoh difficulty in instilling the pessimistic oat- 
look as in releasing humanity from the ornery thus taught to exist ! 

IV 

The significance of the name Safikhya has been the subject of 
considerable speculation. It has been said to be a variant of ‘Saftkbys’ 
meaning either wisdom in general or that knowledge which corgisls in 
enumerating the oategories. There seems to be no means of deeiding 
finally between the two suggestions. A third suggestion, however, 
which oomes from the Mahabharala* 1 is both interesting and plausible. 
It is there said that tbo aim of the system is to grasp the twenty- fifth 
prinoiple (the spirit) as discriminated from the twenty-four, which are 
material. The discrimination consists in the recognition of the fact 
that that world forms no part of the true nature of the Bolf who is 
puro spirit. 


20. The story appears to the MAjhara VrtU. An interesting variant is 
found in Jaya, according to which the pupil says from the first that he delight* 
not in the world ; he is sent hack twice, none the less. This is diiltcult to 
account for exoept on the view that the sage was not satisfied with a mere 
profession of non-attaohmont and wanteu to confirm the pupil in that attitude. 
Yet another variant it found in Parsmtrtha ; see Tat. Tr„ I. 

31. XII, Ch, SU. 
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The Sjftkhya tcaohing terns to lead thus to discrimination of matter 
from spirit and the abandonment of the former. It is not unlikely 
that thia diaoriminatlon and final abandonment (pariaahkhygna) gave 
ite name to the system. 1 * 

It is not without significance that there fe a oommon word, for 
“thinking” and “ enumeration,” in more than one language. Besides 
“asnkhjfi” meaning both wisdom and number, there are “ ga^ana ” 
whiob means counting as well as consideration, the English word 
° count,” as also the word •• reokon ” (especially in the Amerioanism 


32. Dr. Barnett, reviewing the first edition of this book in the JJIAS, 
1331, says , “the suggested etymology of the name (pefrieemkhyAna, with the 
impossible meaning of abandonment, p. xviii f.) is not at all oonvinoing." The 
relevant portion of the Jt ahabh&rata text is appended here ; ohapter 311 gives 
a brief aocount of the Yoga, passes on to the SAhkhya with the words " sinkhya- 
JflAoatn pravaksyAmi parlssiikhytaadar&inam,” enumerates the eight prakftis 
and tb« sixteen vikiras, and then goes on thus : 


tec ea kpetram mahAn Atroi paficavfmio 'dhitijthatl |) 80 

adhlsthite Hi rftjendra proeyate munisattamaik I 

adhljthjntd adhistbAtA kaetrAnAm iti nab frutam II 37 

kaetram jAnAtl cA ’vyaktam ksetrajBo iti eo 'oyate I 

avyaktake pure fete pnrusaf oe Hi kathyato II 38 

anyad eva ca k net ram ayAd any ah ksetrajSa uoyate I 
kyetram avyaktam ity uktam jn&ta vai paficavimfakab II 38 

sutyad eva yaco jnAnam ayAd anyaj jfieyam uoyate' I 

jSAosro avyaktam ity uktam jfieyo vai paSoavupfabam II 40 

Avyaktam kjstrara ity uktam yathA aattvam tathe ’fvaram | 

•nUvaram atattvam oa tattvam tat psSoavWakara II 41 

aAhkhja-darianam etAvat parisahkhytna.darianam I 
aahkhylb prakurvate oai ’va prakniro oa praoaksuta II 42 

tattvAni ca catorvimfet patisafikhy&ye tattvataU | 

sAhkhyth aaha prak?ty» tu nistattvah pafioavimfakali II 43 

p*8«avhnfo ‘prabuddhAtmA buddhyamAna iti ernrtali 1 

yadi tu huddhy ate 'tmlrvam tudA bhavati kevai&U 11 44 


The purport of the whole passage seems to be not the enumeration of oate» 
gorias {which parisahkbyAoa is usually taken to mean), but the knowledge 
of the aelf a# other than the twenty-four tattvae and different in nature' 
from them; that S» to say, those tattvas are to be known, in order that 
they may ha ecteludtd from the aelf. It is eUo to be noted that, In co mm en ting 
o» v. tt, NUakap)he explains “parlsahkhytnam " as “parivarfaaam 
Mjjfirtgavat." 
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“I reckon so,” and the German “Zahlen"; Tamil has the same 
“word “ejj” for thinking as well as counting. It is also worth 
remembering that, according to the Ny&ya-Vaigesika system, 
enumarative cognition is relative and reflective (apeksS-buddhi). 
In the Safikhya system itself, as presented by Vscaspati, analysis 
is a function of the manas, which supervenes on the presentations 
of the senses. There can be ns wisdom without discrimination, 
which involves analysis ; and analysis means reckoning more or 
less explicit. It seems, therefore, plausible and legitimate to 
contend that counting, while it has as such no philosophical 
value, is yet significant as a phase, more or less prominent, of 
the analytic aspect of the wisdom which is, or is the cause of, 
release. And with this may be linked “pari-sahkhygna’’ with its 
dual sense of counting and rejection. Counting was no end in it- 
self to any Indian philosopher ; but in the effort to realise the 
permanent and the non-suffering, one had to discriminate the self 
by counting out everything that is not-self ; the enumeration and 
rejection were phases of the single process of parisaiikby&na- 
dargana. 

In the Jsvetfwvatara we have the use of numbers to refer cry- 
. ptically 10 certain tattvas (see I, 4). To reckon a larger number 
of tattvas seems at one stage to have counted for greater wisdom, 
in Upa'nisadic debates. And to enunciate truths or entities corres- 
ponding to certain numbers seems to have been looked on as a 
mark of dialectic skill (see the discussion between Aetsvakra, 
Januka and Vandi, Mahabharata, V, ch. 133, 134), But these 
developments, though suggestive, have little direct bearing on the 
meaning of '‘sgfikhya" or “sahkhyS."^ 

V 

v/ 

The central teaching of the system may be briefly stated thus: 

spirit matter The 
former is manifold, pure, changeless; the jattor is primarily one, 
butlTever ixmta&Ie, it 'evolves. t&ajMJ&ial world out of itself and 
re-abs o rbs it at the time of the deluge. The individual soirit is 

22s. For many of the suggestion! In the last two persgcaph* X eta greatly 
indebted to Dr. V. fUghavsn, Medrer University. * 
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responsible for the process of evolution, since it is undertaken for 
the benefit of the spirit. The spirit does not control the process 
by any actaal contact, the bare presence of spirit being .sufficient 
to disturb the equipoise of the constituents of Prakrti and induce 
'change and evolution. 

The spirit ertoneonsly indentifies itself with the world of 
matter presented to it through the psychical organs— the intellect, 
individuation and the mind *, and because of this identification, 
it suffers all the miseries that the flash is heir to. Though some 
joys can be and are produced by various means, this does not take 
away from the fact that the world is essentially a vale of misery; 
for, the joys are evanescent ; being of impure origin they bring 
evil consequences in their train; or being surpassed by the greater 
joys of others, they lead to envy and consequent suffering. The 
only way of release is to know the nature of the evolved and the 
unevolved and their essential difference from the subject that 
knows them both. This discriminative wisdom brings release or 
rather is release, for? there is no explicit description of any state 
to be reached after the attainment of wisdom. The physical 
frame continues to exist, no doubt, but this is as the result of 
past karma which has begun to fructify and has not yet been 
exhausted. Continuance of the body does not lead to the accu- 
mulation of fresh karma, for the acts performed after the attain- 
ment of wisdom ore like parched seeds sown in soil deprived of 
it9 moisture. The desiccation is the result of discriminative 
wisdom. 

VI 

The principal objections to the Sankhya are directed against 
tbe possibility of the evolution of Prakrti and the purpose which 
the evolntion is said to serve. On the first of these points it is 
said that the process coaid not have been started and even if 
started could not be maintained without the intervention and 
control of Intelligence. Prakrti in the unevolved state is the 
equipoise of its constitnents— the three gun as. Evolution proceeds 
from a disturbance of the equilibrium whioh leads to the predo- 
minance of each of -the constituents, in turn, over tho rest in 
L varying degrees. What-is it that causes the initial disturbance 
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of equilibrium ? It cannot be matter, for there is no matter out- 
side the unevolved, and the unevolved is itself hi the state of 
equipoise. Nor can Purus-i account for the disturbance, for be is 
pure spirit with no point of contact with matter ; he cannot acti- 
vely influence matter. If it be said that the bare presence of the 
Puruga suffices, then this presence obtains even in the so-oalled 
condition of release (Prakrti not being destroyed with release) and 
the possibility of fresh bondage is ever present. The Sankbya 
cannot claim for its means of freedom from misery, that it is 
certain or final. The scheme of evolution propounded by the 
doctrine may appear attractive once its inception is made possible; 
but the inception of the process seems unintelligible on the 
Sankhya hypothesis of two substances eternally diverse in nature, 
each having no point of active contact with the other. 

Nor is the process intelligible in itself granting that it has 
started somehow. It is said to be guided by a purpose— 'that of the 
liberation of spirit. This cannot be said to In its own porposot 
for being non-inleiligent. there is no meaning in ascribing a pur. 
pose to it. To say that it is guided by the goal of the spirit is 
again unmeaning since the purpose of one being cannot guide 
another, oxcopt in so far as the former controls and use* the latter 
oir the latte- intelligently enters into and assimilates the purpose 
of the former. Neither possibility is granted since Prabrti is 
neither intelligent nor controlled by Intelligence *1 The mut- 
ability of Prakfii can, in the circumstances, account at best for 
some kind of a changing world, not for an ordered universe of the 
kind we perceive and reason about. We should, indeed, expect a 
chaos and not a oosmos. What order there is should be accidental 
and it is not reasonable to hope that such evolution will subserve 
any purpose, least of alb the release of the spirit, ■ 

The possibility of the orderly evolution of the non-itttaUigeat 
is sought to be established on the ground of various analogies, not 
one of which is satisfactory. The flow of milk in the cow for the 
nourishment of the calf, a process which goes on only so long as 
there is a need for it (in the oalf), is hardly a sufficient analogy 

2S. There ie alio the more lundamenUl difficulty as to how spirit, which 1* 
pure, unchanging, non-active, can have an# purposes atoll- 
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since it is matter for proof that the cow is a non-intelligent being. 
Nor is it of much use to appeal to the transformation of grass in* 
to milk in the body of the cow, for, the transformation does not 
take place in the body of a dead cow or where grass is eaten by a 
bull. This would seem to indicate the necessity for some entity 
other than the material conditions of the transformation, an 
entity that starts, directs and controls the process. To say that 
the lode-etone affects iron by its mere presence does not help, for, 
the lode-stone acts, not wherever it may be. but only in the 
presence of iron, and the proximity is, more often than not, 
intentionally brought about by an intelligent being. That the 
analogy of the lame man and blind one is wholly inappropriate 
goes without saying, for each of these has a definite purpose of 
his own (though the purposes may happen to be indentical), while 
one of them definitely controls the other,** The initiation and 
direction of evolution by a purely nonintelligent material principle 
would thus seem to be unacceptable in theory and without any 
legitimate analogues in practice. 


Even if evolution could somehow start and maintain itself, it 
would serve no purpose. If it serves to release the bound spirit, 
one wonders how the spirit came to be bound at all. Spirit and 
matter would seem to have nothing in common except in respect 
of being unoriginated. How then is it possible for the oneto 
identify uself with the other ? If it is the spirit's essential nature 
so to identify itself, it can find no release except throngh its own 
destruction. If the identification is adventitious, the cause of the 
super-imposition should be sought i if either Prskrti or the pre- 
Sence Of the spmt to Prakrti be the cause, then, since these 
conditions persist at ail times, even in release, there can be no 

Srr/p! 8 S ?' • T t‘ e statement th&t P«ru p a having seen 

Prakflt and Prakrti having been seon by Puruga they hanuen to 

lfataIi ' without mutual intercourse, like a^asd 

se** "t/ ( “ cy - Tk - e 

»»fkl» ° l, ? lh „i t n or enjoyment ol Pr.krfi "no ."‘ y Te« 
* “ “• *“«<« w. know, accidental. And 
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there is no knowing when such accidents will recur; one tatty 
predict on the basis of knowledge, not of ignorance. B.mtlage is 
inexplicable. Assuming that it has come about sormhnw 
(since wa know that it is actual), release is still more in- 
explicable. What is, perhaps, equally important from the point 
of view of the Hindu dogma of pralaya is that onco non-intelli- 
gent matter is set evolving there is no reason why it should stop 
anywhere or at any time ; honee there can be no involution, no 
pralaya. 

The enjoyment of the sprit is as little intelligible as its bon. 
dage or release ; for, enjoyment implies change, a realization of 
What was not before realised, a movement from de3irs to the 
satisfaction of desire. For the spirit who uever changes, how 
can there be any talk of enjoyment ? 25 

If the individual spirit is really unchanging, the only course 
is to take all the changes that apparently take place in it to be 
phenomenal, along with whatever causes the changes. Immnta- 
bility would thas supervene on change, instead of merely standing 
over against it. And sines there is no warrant or need for a 
plurality of immutable spirits 28 , the individual spirit, which in 
essence is changeless, would be identified with the Supreme Spirit, 
the one reality without a second. This is the path chosen by the 
advaitin. 2} “ 


35. Meet of the criticism urged here it based on the Vid. II, 11,1-3, 

36. The Sahkhya demonstration of a plurality of spirit* applies properly to 
the materially constituted empirical selves, not to the pure unchanging Purupa. 
Tbs Sail thva argument* proooed on the varying incideumt of birth and death, 
and the varying endowment of sean-organs, etc. But birth and death do net 
happen to the Purusa not dots the Pariija hoc# sense-organs. The varying 
occurrencat belong to different material collocations with which the Pwu** 
identifies himself, because he is reflected in the buddhl la each of these colloca- 
tiSns. E»oh reflection constitute* a different empirical self ; and the plurality of 
ampirioal selves (which is consistent with the existsnoe of but one Purusa) is all 
that the 8ipkbya arguments require. 

36a. For an ancient exposition of Adwalta using Stakby* terminology, set 
gesa'e ParamOrthatira (KarnaUk Publishing flout*, Bombay ; edition with *a 
English traneUtlon). 
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Or one may distinguish the individual from the Supreme Spi- 
rit and hold that mutability applies to the former, but not to the 
latter. God, the Supreme Spirits is and remains immutable, His 
dealings with the world being in the capacity of the operative and 
not the material cause. The material cause is Prakyti which is 
subject to change and evolves nader the control of God. Through 
the evolution, the individual spirit enjoys and gets rid of its 
karma which is being accumulated and oaten up from time im- 
memorial. When the finite spirit gains wisdom through the 
gradual working out of karma and the on-set of grace, and 
meditates fixedly on the Supreme Spirit, it gaius release. Such 
is the view of the ViSisjadvaitin, S^aiva or Vaisuava. 

The &aiva Siddhantin goes a step further and explains the 
finite spirit’s beginningless accumulation of karma on the ground 
of beginningless association with a veiling principle which is 
known as apava, which envelopes and obscures the spirit’s natural 
properties of omniscience, pervasiveness, etc. One engagos in 
action in order to gel rid of apava, and it is in this process that 
merit (pimya) and demerit (papa) accumulate, necessitating mnu- 
merable birihs for their waiting out. The Siddb»ntin introduces 
a refinement in the account of the finito spirit too It is capable 
of identifying itself and becoming one with that with which it 
may be associated. Beginning Ic&sJy associated with matter, it 
becomes matter, as it were; it is subject to change, enjoyment, 
sorrow, etc. When by the influx of Divine GracQ. at the appoin- 
ted time, spirituality is fully awakened, th3 finite spirit no longer 
looks at the world of matter. It is associated with God and 
becomes like God, omniscient, omnipresent, omnipotent, eterna ly 
wise and contented, and so on. 

This is not tha place for a detailed consideration of any of 
these ways of supplementing the Sankhya doctrine. It will suffice 
to note that there exist such modes of supplementation. The 
principal feature of all such doctrines is the i insistence on intelli- 
gent control. The non-advaitic systems address themselves to the 
furtbei task of explaining bondage and release on some basis other 
than nayS,; for the doctrine of mays, seams to make out that both 
bondage and leleaso are illusory, a conclusion that prma facie 
’fells t„* square with common-sonse. Those systems recognise a 
pr.eml principle, though under the control of God, and hence 
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to that extent have great sympathies with the realism of the 

Sarikhya. 

/ 

• j This realism goes hand-in-hand with the view op causation 
known as sat-kfirva-vvla. a view shared Iiv the Vi; "tvlvaifa and 
the S^aiv.a Sidhiintu il ’ 1 ' The effect is prc-^xistent m the can-e 
according to this view ; it is not brought into existence In the 
cause ; for what does not exist cannot he hrnnyhfc into existent". 
The distinction between the causal and the effected condition is 
one of non-manifestation and manifestation of dm effect) not of 
its non-existence and subsequent existence. ’ Tn» i elation botwenn 
canse and effect is one of identity and there can obviously he no 
identity between the existent and the non-existent. Such n view 
derives its plausibility from the c infusion of the 'real with the 
existent. What is real need not necessarily exist >n spaco and 
time, space and time being considered partial aspects of it through 
which it manifests itself. * Reality may be known through its 
manifestations, but manifestations do not exhaust reality. It mav 
now manifest itself as cause and liter as effect. The fact that 
the effect did not exist earFor ai effect wonld not make it unreal. 
And so long as cause and effect are admitted to be both real 
we have all that is requisite for thpir identity. ‘To insist 
further that thoy should be identical in all respects is to strain 
after a notion of causality which defeats its own purpose, For, 
if cause and effect are to he wholly identical, then, there bein'* no 
difference between the two, there is no change from tlio ono to 
the other j and the phenomenon of becoming which hil to lie 
explained itself vanishes. To press for identity and t*> “too sb >rt 
of complete identity seems an nnintelligihh procedure. ITow 
does the advocate of the Faukhya himsolf concaivo of the identity? 
He holds that the world is born out of what is itself unborn, that 
the causa of the evolvod is the nnevnlyed. Win* is the. identity 
hetween the alleged cause and effect? The pradhim sh »nld stwlf 
be conceded to he born, or the world must he sa : d to be unborn ; 
the former conflicts with the S-u-hya, whife the latter is palpably 
absurd. Nor is it possible to adopt a middle position, stressing 

28b. Tka advaitin too upholds sat fcVvo-vil* *,i to a limit, in so for as 
empirical oonsldsratioQS forae oa him a dissipation betweeo kirao* and kiryo. ■ J 
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each in turn, any more than it is possible to cook one half of a 
hen and to keep the other half for laying eggs . 27 

The conception of cause is indeed fundamentally unintelli. 
gible. Invoked as it is to explain the phenomenon of becoming, 
it either leaves the problem nntonched or explains it away alto, 
gather. The problem is how A becomes B. In so far as the 
cansal notion implies identity, there is no becoming. If cause 
and effect are really different, we are no better off than before in 
understanding the becoming. To say that A and B are partially 
identical does not help ; for in so far as they are identical, there 
is no becoming and in so far as they are different there is no 
explanation of becoming. The advaitin’s view that cause and 
effect are really identical, now appearing as cause as it were and 
now, again, as effect as it were, is, perhaps, the only intelligible 
position .* 8 

VIII 

The atheism of the S&nkhya ’ ts one of its outstanding features . 
The recognition of one single absolute controlling Purusa is not 
uncommon in the Bankhya of the Mah^bharata,^ but in the classi- 
c*l Sshkhya of which the Sankfiyakarika- is an exposition, we have 
but Prakyti on the one hand and a multitude of Purusas on the 
other. The functions assigned to God — creation, sustentation, etc., 
are discharged by Prakrti aided by the presence of the Purusas. 
Belease is bronght about as the very consummation of the evolu- 
tion o! Prakrti, without the need of any divine intervention. The 
various evolutes are said to he active by mutual impulsion and 
not as actuated by any outside entity . 82 The hypothesis of a divine 

* 7, 0® whole topic of «at-k&fya-v&da, nee Gaudapada’a K&riJc&t on 
tha Mliwjakya U pan i pad, together with Sankara's commentary esp,, Ch. IV. 
tv. J.J, l> and U. 

*8. Be* dn&fcara’a oritieism of the notion of tho cause in Ved. 8u., II |i» 

!***? Hadley'* treatment of the causal category In Appearance and Reality 5 

IVZr* Wtlt * r '' ***** oa Cmi&Uty, and Human Freedom, 

• OS, AVI, 119-151. 

Xn ' Ch * W1 ^ 0<,mpatB tbl aooount in the Ma^imlMai, Ch, 

»■ cwtaxzj, 
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creation of the world leads to many difficulties. These are not 
set out anywhere in the Karikfc, though Vacaspati has set forth 
the argument in commenting on karika LXII, It is not possible 
to say whether these arguments were present to the minds of 
Ijvara Krsnfi and other early expositors of the S»nkhya. It is 
quite possible that they were thought of. but were omitted from 
the K&rika, which is a condensed exposition omitting all discns- 
sion of rival views . 31 But taking the work as it stands, it i9 pos. 
sible to contend that the author was interested not in denying 
God so much as in trying to do without Him. The difference 
between the two positions will be found to be of some significance 
if we adopt the view that the Sankhya represents an attempt, 
perhaps the earliest attempt to regain the vision of the Upaniga- 
die seers. It is conceivable that any one setting out on such a 
quest would seek to conform to the law of parsimony and try to 
work with the' least possible number of concepts. Permanence 
and change, subject and object, unity and multiplicity might 
well appear to be such fundamental concepts whereon to erect an 
adequate scheme of the universe. By sticking to these concepts 
and hypostatising their opposed aspects.we get the two notions of 
Puruga and Prakrti. It is a scientifically justifiable and intellec. 
tually honest method to seek to explain the universe with the help 
of these two notions. It is open to others with a higher and clearer 
vision to point ont whore or how it failed; and if the followers of 
the SaAkhya failed, in spite of criticism, to recognise their limi- 
tations, they are in no Worse position than many scientists of 
the present day. The failure to recognise God may well have 
been due to the operation of Occam's razor 33 and not to the 
insurgence of a rebellion against God. 

31. See karikft LXXtI. 

St. Entia non tunl multiplicands pratUr tuctnitait*- The entire 
argument applies to the attitude of S&iikhyak&rikU, not to that of the 
Sutras, which expressly discuss and reject the God-oonoept 0, M-95). 
VljfiSna Bhikau, commenting on the 8&tra*> 1* hard put to It to expiate 
away their atheism. The language of 8fttra W does not warrant aay 
conclusion other than that the existence of God I* not proved ; not U there 
room to hold that the difficulties raised in the subsequent Sfttrsa amount 
to disproving the existence of God. VijSlna Bhikju. however, 1* not 
content with pointing this out, but goes on to. contend that the atheism ie 
‘•in unnecessarily extravagant claim (prsudhlvida)**' that It Is a regulative 

e 
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To say this, however, is oot to maintain that the Sgftkhya 
deliberately slopped short with the intention of being fulfilled by 
other systems. That snch a fulfilment is possible, that the six 
systems constitute not warring, bnt supplementary elements of 
one whole is a truth pressed by many Indian philosophers . 33 
Bnt the possibility of completion does not prove that that possi- 
bility was realised or desired by the elements themselves. Tim 


principle intended 'Ho induce men to withdraw themselves from the excessive 
contemplation of an eternal Gid’’ that it is u a concession to popular views”, 
and that* 1 it la propounded with the set object of m'slea ding evil men.” The 
number of defences ia so extravagant that the soundness of the defence becomes 
highly questionable. Sea IP, II, 319. Bhiksu’s own interpretation of the 
Vedanta in the light of the S&hkhya deserves to be muoh better known than 
it is. See an interesting artiole by TJ. C. Bhattaoharya PQ, VI, pp, 101, 219. 
The Saftfcfcyo&artfca, too, should -bo considered atheistic -, if Tilak’s conjecture 1 
vara* be taken to be oorreot. See Belvalkar, art. MSthara Vrfcti, BO 7, 181. 


33. See Tht BOmkhya System, pp. 101-102. From the fact that many 
Valgtava schools accept the Pahkhya cosmology, Prof. Das_Qucta oonjeotorea 
that Kapila'i own doctrine waa probably theistio [HIP, I, 221). SShkhya 
cosmology Is common not merely to Vaianova~but also to fiaiva theism ; 
bnt this hardly seems a safe ground for any oonjeoture about the theiatio 
nature of the S&hkhya. Prof. Das Gupta ventures the further supposition 
that ’’Paacalikha probably modified Ea pile’s work in an ntbeistio Way and 
passed it at Kapila’s work.” The aupposltion rests on no ground other 
than a conjectural Interpretation of the words “ tena oa bahudha krtam 
tnntram ** of Kirikfc LXX. There la ro reason to hold that these words 
Imply anything but elaboration, especially in view of the condensation mew 
tionsd in the next verse (sahkslptam 5ryamatin5). Prof. Daa Gupta's 
hypothecs of thre • strata of &thkbya— ‘’first a theistio one. the details of 
vhieh are lost, but which Is kept in a modified form by the P&taSjala Sohool 
d ftbhkhya, second an atheistic one as represented by Faficalikha, and a 
third atheistic modification ns the orthodox S&tiilchya system *' — has yet to 
ho proved. It may be that the original Sahkhya-Yoga system Was oonoerned 
v»th the transmutation of the individual nnd bis vision, that the “ tattvas *' 
e**e conceived ae the peyohclogioallj distinguishable stages of that process,, 
.hat the postulation of a perfect sesr would have been a necessity in such 
tsyetem. that later Sthkbyebeoame metaphyeioal, hypostatising the .‘tattvas’' 
Meoatotogic.l entitles, and that from this new point of view the law of 
MftSimOor oper-tt**, keeping entities down to a minimum. These sugges- 
Ite -of Dr. Maryla Falk among Others) are plausible and will admit of 
Jpttol development. * 
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•advocate of tho Yoga School might have considered tha physics 
and psychology of ihe Saakhva useful slopping stones, bat this 
cannot prove that the Sankhya philosopher ever considered his 
system to be but a stepping stone. 

IX 

The pessimism of the Sahkhya liko that of Buddhism is 
initial and not final. Both systems realm that life has little to 
offer of satisfaction that is lusting or ceitam. For neither did 
the mere continuance of life in a hereafter offer any attractions. 
The Buddha who attributed all evil to ignorance and desire could 
see nothing hut the continuance of these in another life. The 
Sahkhya "philosopher was, perhaps, more naive and pointed out 
that heavenly joys are no better than earthly pleasures} tainted 
as they are by impurity in the means of attainment and by sor- 
row at their decrease by consumption and their being surpassed 
by others wit^i greater merit. The Sankhya is less thorough- 
going than Buddhism in its condemnation of ritual,' while the 
latter was against sacrifice, the former only bewailed its futility 
in respect of securing ultimate release from misery. 3,4 In either 
case, the fundamental starting point is misery; but it is not the 
last word of either system. Th e Buddh a gave no positive de- 
scription of Nirvaria any more than the Sankhya did of the state 
of release. But For neither was release a meiely negative concept 
It was something to be eagerly looked for, to be striven for by 
the empirical rolf according to Buddhism, and by Prakyti 
according to the Sankhya. 35 When discriminative knowledge 

31. There ie little in the S-iultbya treatment oC ritual to justify Uatbe.i 
reference to its “Polemic against ritual" (art. ‘ S.twkfijra” ERE )• The 
follower, e/>n of tbe Veda tradition, realised that tha accumulated result of 
works in the next World diminishes a”d is consumed as surely as it is m 
this world. The Suhkhya introduces l,u. cue more channel of consumption, 
on9 more Item on the debit side t, he reckoned in oaleulntiug the bliss to 
accrue in tbe next life. Tha difference betweon the two uttitudej ie ut best on» 
of degree a'om and hardly warrants tho inferouoa of antagonism. Max Muller** 
'Inlorenoe of Saukhya anti-brahmaniem because of the reference to daksiru a* a 
bondage is extremely funoiful and hardly needs refutation. 

35. This statement has been critici ed as unft to'b^ib ! o by Or. Barnett, 
ig view of Prakfti being ex hy^othui unconscious. But it is worth tamest- 
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comes about, says the latter, release is both eertaia and final. 
A conception that has little positive about it may not succeed in 
inspiring faith or fervont ; and it may even be fonnd to be 
metaphysically unsonnd in the light of its own starting-point. It 
mast none the less be recognised that the cry " all is misery^ 
misery ’*is not the last word of the Sfthkbya. 36 

X 

The use of the term*' evolution” in connection with the deriva- 
tion of the material world from Parkpti is attempted tube justified 
by some not merely in a general way, bat even with referenoeto 


taring that tha K&riki in nnnl placet end the Sutra "sv&rthara t»” epeak 
of PrakfM as haring a purpose, though it may be nothing other than the 
(eolation of spirit. Further, consciousness ia not to be identified with intelli- 
gence; Prakrti is con-intelligent, but many psychoses, suoh as purposing and 
resolving, do undoubtedly bol-ng to nature and not to Bpirit. In the light 
of theae considerations it is hoped that the atatement in the text will not 
■esutd so absurd as it otherwise may. 


16. U is matter for legitimate doubt if any sound metaphysics o#n avoid 
initial pessimism. The imperfections of our experience oonsltute the start- 
ing point of all oar thought. Perfection may be sought in an extension in 
space or tima or both of what wae realised to be inadequate. Optimism of a 
cheap variety Is possible, so long as that quest is kept up. But when even 
that Is recognised to be elusive, one seeks to complete experience by trans- 
cending it, Instead of merely extending it, A depreciation of Anita axperi- 
woe as each Is s necessary part of suoh an attitude and la oalled pessimism- 
Saab pessimism is not final so long as the possibility of transcending finite 
experience is affirmed, ertrn though this may be only by a futile process of 
etatnctlon. The Sfilros are, definitely more pessimistic. Cp. 8PB, VI, 5,7. 
*ad 8; yathi duhkhM klefeb parujasya na tatha sukhad abhil&sah . . . 

iwLS^Oe^lS n5F p^ ha ‘^ bal8m ltJ ^ha-pIS? nlkslpante' 
T*°~* b * Pf* . . . ParinamaUpi - eaihakaradubkhair gunavrtty- 

r *>bkhaa«*tammvivekJnah. Where, however, the finite*. 

tta “r * hSrtand point ot tha tta»««nfieatal. is It 
46 ,** peMimi8tio * Some would think £ot. 
^ of bU,$ < bha “« n > cboutd surely 

^ Wb “ tbi •*»* Ti8W declares all else to be natty 

^ta^rllSstar HoUtafi rt ^ fr ° m th * TiMr * po,nt ot ‘ h * realised or 

a dnM *° iuah * one there ia nothing else* 
^ ^ difference between this and the radically petal mist 
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what is distinctive of evolution as a scientific concept to-day* 
Evolution as used in modern science signifies not the derivation 
of anything from anything else but the growth of an indefinite 
incoherent homogeneity into a definite coherent heterogeneity. 3 ? 
The amoeba, for instance, at one end of the scale, evolves into 
the human organism (very far np the soale, if not at the other 
end of it). As protoplasmic substance the two are fundamentally 
identical. But the amoeba is an undifferentiated mass, any part 
of which can perforin the life-funotions which are of a limited 
character ; while the human organism comprises a variety of 
parts, each adapted to a particular function and all co-operating 
to the fulfilment of onfc biological purpose. It is contended^ that 
the difference between Prakfti and its evolutes is similarly one 
between an indefinite incoherent homogeneity and a definite 
coherent heterogeneity. There is, on the face of it, a good deal 
to be said for this view. In so far as Prakrti has any purpose at 
all, it is to subserve the release of the spirit. The evolutes of 
Prakrti serve the same purpose with this difference— that the 
evolutes being manifold contribute to the one purpose in different 
ways. The process of evolution is marked, then, by differenti- 
ation as well as integration. Just as the varieties of biological 
evolution ate explained solely by the life-urge and not by deter- 
mination from without, the diversity among the evolutes of 
Prakrti is explicable solely by differences of stress among the three 
constituents of Prakfti. And lastly, as the life-force is present in 
all its evolutes, undiminished by the putting forth of one or more 
forms, even so the energy of Prakrti is present in all its. evolutes. 
It is not as if it diminishes- stage by stage, with the evolution of 
mahat, ahafikara and so on, till finally it is exhausted with the 
manifestation of the gross-elements, 

With all this, it has to be admitted that there are important 
points of difference between the "evolution" of the biologists and 
the “evolution " of the Sahkbya. The most rudimentary form 
of life, e.g., the amoeba, still fulfils its purpose albeit very inade- 
quately. Prakfti, which as the indefinite incoherent homogeneous 
matrix Should take the place of the amoeba, can, as such, fulfil 

37. See .further) Creighton, An Introductory Logic, Part HI, Gh. 1. 

38, See Seel, Positive Sciences of the Ancient Hindus, Dee Gupta, HlPt 
I, 14*458, 
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no purpose ot all. It is only after it has begun to evolve, after 
the initial equipoise of the gurias has been disturbed, that we may 
speak of bondage or release for the Purusa. Prakrti, -then, can 
be comparod not to the lowest stage of biological evolution, but 
to a life-urgo that expresses itself through evolution from the 
lowest to tho highest. Even with this modification, the biological 
concept seems hardly to apply, 3?or, though the numerous 
biological variations come from an inner life-force, they arise in 
order to meet an external varying environment which impinges 
directly cn the ovolutes. The influence of the environment u-nd 
the need to adapt oneself thereto are fundamental factors of 
biological evolution. There is nothing corresponding to these in 
the evolution of Prakrti. There is no matter which lies outside 
of it and can impinge on it. What is outside of it is Purusa, who 
can have no contact with it. Even if the bare presence of Purnga 
be admitted to be effective, the presence of an immutable Spirit 
cannot be subject to variations, like the variations of the environ- 
ment. And the constant presence of an unvarying Purusa accords 
with a static, not an evolving Prakrti. 

Nor is it by any means certain that the relation betw- on the 
earlier and later evolntes of Prakrti is the same as that between 
earlier and later biological evolutes. Let us take the psychologi- 
cal evolntes buddbi, rnanas and the jii&nendriyas. The last-named 
should he distinguished by ‘ thoir definiteness, coherence and 
heterogeneity as contrasted with the relative indefmiteness, in- 
coherence and homogeneity of buddhi and inanas. It is true that 
tho senses are differentiated and specific, each apprehending only 
one object, as compared with buddhi and manus which direct 
themselves to all objects of coguition. But can it be said that the 
buddhi and manas are relatively toss coherent than the senses V 
With what justification, then, do We speanof buddhi as the deter- 
minative faculty (adhyavas-iiyo butiuhih) and maoas as that which 
explicates (safikalpakam} ? Do nut the functions of explication and 
determination imply a relatively greater instead oi a smaller degree 
of coherence than iu the materials presented or the senses which 
present them'/ Would it not bo mure correct to view the unity 
of the buddhi and the inanas as the systematic unity of what are 
relatively wholes, as compared with the manifold of the senses* 
than as the undifferentiated unity of relatively lower stages of 
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evolution ? Viewed thus, we seem to have in the evolution of 
manas and theindriyas, a falling away from instead of an approach 
to coherence. Nor is the objection met by refusing to understand 
thesafihalpa of manas as an explicating function ■> for the objection 
about the determinative faculty still holds. Further, there is no 
dispute about manas being of adnal nature {ubhaystnoaknm), both 
a jfianendciya and a karmendviya. Do the advocates of the biolo- 
gical parallel admit tbat, therefore, manas occupies a lower place 
in the scale of evolution ? Interesting as aro some of the points 
of resemblance between the two concepts, one has yet to confess 
that the parallelism is not even close and that there can be no 
question of identity. 119 

XI 

The Sdiikhyakdrilcd is the earliest available manual of the 
system, 40 It professes to be a condensation of earlier teaching and 
to contain ali tbat is in the Sastitantra except the parables and the 
rafuation of rival systems. We have at present no knowledge of 
the Sastitantra. Vgcaspati takes even his accmint of the sixty 
topics from the Rdjavdrtika, and not from the original work, which 
was possibly composed by Paficngikha. The author of the Jaya- 
mangala refers often to the Sastitantra, as, for instance when ho 
says that the three kinds of inference are explained in that work 
(Sastitantve vyalrhyatarn purvivat, sesavat, Ssiraiinyato flrst'un iti). 
But it is not certain whether be speaks from actual knowledge of 
the work or gives expression to what was even in his time hut a 


39, Adverting to this dootrine and the notions of 8 ittva. Units and Tubus 
as representing intelligence, energy and mass. Prof. Batlbakriahnan s.ij s, "To 
some Dr Seal's clever attempt would seem not so much interpreting the KWjhya 
as re-writing it," IP, II, S34/«. 

40, Thcro is little justification for treating as eurli.-r thu TnUratim-Ua, a 

compendious on toleration o' the Ett&khy* categories. On the subject, see Keith. 
TM Samkhya System, pp, 89 - 31 ; contra Dr. T.U. Chtntumani • « the Tntlrj :u»t„ ,« 
JQRM, II, pp. 145 - 147 ; the list cited i\ the Bkaijava&aj iukam due, lmt tail 
completely With the TnttvasamUsn list (which is itself aneurism, tur.i isi> <;f 
variations among different M-.-S ) ; hence, it on n not afford emutn ivc a f 

deriving from the 7 , a<ft’as{iutftsrt; The learned duster's not- on tin* date of the 
SMkhyet Sutras tJORM, II, 148) is hardly more edhs inciuj, 
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tradition. It is seen from a comparison of the JayamaigalS with 
the Sankhya-Taitva-Kaumudi (esp. the commentaries on verse Li) 
that the former was the earlier commentary. The two best known 
commentaries are those of Gandapsda and Vgoaspati Migra. There 
is also a gloss called the Gandrikd by Naraya^a, A commentary of 
early, though uncertain, date and anthorship, called the Yuktidi- 
pikd has been brought ont at Calcutta in recent years. Though the 
ascription in the colophon to Vgcaspati seems erroneous, there are 
several indications of influence by the same type of interpretation 
as V&caspati’s. Tho commentary of Geu^ap&da is generally believ- 
ed to have come after and drawn upon the Mafhara Vy-tHM It is 
not certain if this Ganflapgda is identical with the advaita teacher 
on whose Kgrik&s on the MandQkya, Sankara is reputed to have 
written a gloss. The identity would appear to be extremely un- 
likely on the supposition that Gaudap&da, the commentator on 
the Sankhyai made bet a paltry abstract of the Mdfhara Fy/fi, 
with an addition here and there. It is not likely, as Dr. Belval- 
kar remarks, that the great Gao$apgda would have lent his name 
to such a production. A very recent commentary is the Sankhya- 
laruvatanlah by Muanmba Narasimhasvsmin. The author has 
done hv the Karikds what Bbikgu did in respect of the SStras. He 
believes that there is no radical divergence between the Safikhya 
and the Vedanta. His exact time i9 not known, nor the place he 
hailed from ; hut from the reference to Varghanarasiipba, it is 
likely that be belonged to the neighbourhood of Siipbscalam in 
the Vizegapatam District. The SSnkKyakdrikd was translated into 
Chinese by 'Parara&rtha,*® a Buddhist monk of the sixth century 
A.D. It is believed that the translation included the Mathara 
Vrtti as well. Those, however, who detect unmistakable signs 
of advaita doctrine in the latter assign it to the 8th century 


41. For the opposite dew, see Rsdhikrtshnnn, IP, II. 241, /n.S; for the 
tiew adopted here eon Introduction toMefinrn Vrtti. Chowkbembha Series; llfQ; 
V, »}(, 4ti, end Belrelker, article Mathers Vrtti. BCV, 17*. 

4t< Thf* wee tnrasisted into French by Mon. J". TeVakusu in the BFBO, 
Vol. IV. An English vereion of the Frenoh rendering he* been brought out by 
th 3 Ualrersity of Madras. 
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A.D.; if this conjecture is correct, Param&rtha probably transla- 
ted some commentary other than Mgfhara's.43 in any case, the 
lower limit for Igvara Krspa is the 5th century A. D.; while it is 
the view of some that be belonged to the 3rd Century A. D.,« 
and ot some others that he was of the first or the first half of the 
second oentnry A.D.45 The last suggestion has been ably 
championed and is very plausible though not folly proved. 


43. Keith mention* the probability of tiieifa flutra Vftti and the original 
of the Chinese version having been derived from * common source ( The 
S&thkhya System, p, 70 /«.). A detailed oomparieon of the Afifhctra Vftti 
with M. Takakusu's translation ot the Chinese Soptati goo* to confirm the 
probability; for, there are many differences between the two, differenoee 
which are doctrinal and not nerely verbal. For a full study of these 
differences see M M&fhara and Paramirthi, " JRA.8, July 1031. One point of 
interest may ba -noted. In commenting on k&rikfc III, Panmlrtbs makes 
out that each subtle element give* rise on the one hand to a gross element, 
and on the other bead to the corresponding sense-organ, Thera la in this 
a faint echo of the Uopimekalai view, bat it is opposed to the view of tbs 
generality of commentators, whiia it astms to be expressly negatived by the 
SHTriu { see SPB, II. 30 }. M. Takekusu believes it probable that Uvara 
Kfina birate If wrote a commentary wbloh was the original of the {Chinese 
translation t BFSO, IV, S3, 60, 

44. See IP, U, *55 /*. I. 

43. Sslvalktt, art. Mlfhtya Vgttl, MOT, 171*114. 
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l. duhbha-traya-’bhigh&taj 

jijfiasa tadabhigJiatafo 1 hetau » 
dfste sa ’parthd oen 

mi "kanta-'tyantato ’blidvai » 

From torment by three-fold, misery (arises) the 
inquiry into the means of terminating it; if it be said 
that it is fruitless, (the means) being known by precep* 
tion, no (we reply), sinoe (in them) there is not cer- 
tainty or finality. 

NOTES 

No inquiry is ever commenced without a purpose. Thst 
purpose may be more or less narrow , but in the end. directly or 
indirectly) it will be found to bo related to what the inquirer 
considers to be the supreme good. The good may be conceived 
as knowledge itself in whiob case the inquiry will be directly con- 
nected with the realisation of that good. Qr } the knowledge 
gained by inquiry may serve as a means to the realisation of 
happiness in this world or release from misery, Wbat is essential 
is the recognition that knowledge is not sought after idly; even 
where it is said to be its own and it is so became it has been sat 
up consciously as the ideal to be striven lot, is preference to all 

l. Some read ••tadapeghttake. " noUbly Vnaepeti. Both phnuee b«* 
ptwly the eaue lease, , 
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other ends. In the present inquiry, therefore, we have to seek 
the object intended to be subserved. Nor will the mere presence 
of a purpose of itself justify an inquiry , if what is sought after 
may be hnown or gained by other means. It must be shown that 
there is a purpose to be realised, and that it oau be realised in 
no other way. The first and the second verses of the Kariha 
address themselves to this task. 

What is sought here U the knowledge of the means of . termi- 
nating misery. If there were 8&j»issry or if misery did not affeot 
ns, there would be no such inquiry at all. If, farther, such 
misery could not be removed, the inquiry though possible would 
be fruitless. It is undisputed,-that misery does exist. It is three 
fold, as caused by intrinsic influences, bodily or mental, such as 
the predominance of bile or phlegm or desire or anger and so on 
(idhyatmika), hi Wrtrinsio natural influences, such as other men, 
beasts and birds or inanimate objects (adhibhautika) and by ax- 
trinsio super-natnral influences such as spirits and so on (adhidai. 
Vika). 1 That the misery is taken to heart and constitutes a real 
torment is also undisputed. It will also be shown in the conrse 
of the inquiry that it is possible to surmount this misery. 

All this, however, does not establish fully the need for the 
present science. For, if misery is patent, the means of surmonnt- 
ing it are patent too. Physical disease can be cured by medicine 
and mental distress by indulgence in .pleasure. Enemies may be 
circumvented by diplomacy and spirits may be won over by 
eharms. Suoh means are not merely patent but also easy. Why 
then this laborious pursuit of a science, the study of whioh requires 
prior preparation even for generations? The objection would he 
valid, if any of the means so patent in experience were either 

1. Missile* dm to beat end cold, wind and rain etc., are aleo adbi* 
daivika, according to Gau^apMa, these In their origination being presided 
over by deities (SKCf, S). The taddhlta in "SdhySttnika" etc., implies a loca- 
tive sense ; bet sinee all three forms of. misery exist in the embodied, and 
then is so difference in their loeaUon, the locative is taken in the secondary 
sense of "eaueedby that hsnes it Is that “fcdbidaivika '* meant •• caused 
by drras 8JT, white noticing this, prefers the principal sense of the 
taativ*. 
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certain or final in its results. None of them, however, passes the 
test. Medicines fail to cute, as fortifications fall aod let in the 
enemy. Diplomacy is a double-edged weapon, and so are spirit- 
charms. And eveD where they act as desired, they cannot prevent 
a recurrence of the trouble. He that is cured once is not free from 
disease ever after. And the pleasures of life are so few and frag- 
mentary that life has to be characterised by its dominant feature, 
misery. Hence the need for a science to teach us the means of 
vanquishing suffering once and for all. 1 

But, it may be said, experience does not exhaust the known 
means of surmounting suffering. Soriptute teaches us other 
means— sacrifices and so on— which surely are infallible. That 
being so, where is the need of a further inquiry? This is the 
question considered in the second verse ; 





II. drstavad anusravihah) 

sa hy avisuddhi-haya-’tifaya-yuktah < 
tadviparitah Sreydn 

vyaktd J vya'kta'jna-vijhanat n 

The Scriptural (means of terminating misery) is 
(also) like the perceptible; , for it is linked with impurity, 
destruction and surpassability; different therefrom and 
superior (thereto) is that (means derived) from the dis- 
criminative knowledge of the evolved, the unevolved 
ahd the knower. 

1. if misery is patent end the need to eurmountit imperativs, why 
does not everyone engage in the ingmty t It ie became the iMctiee it 
not realised as such by most, who cling to what they fancy is happiness; 
YD, p, 10, 
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NOTES 

True, the revealed texts instruct us m sacrifices, whereby 
heaven (svavga) may be attained; and heaven would seem to mean 
nothing short of unalloyed unending happiness. We have the 
authority of revelation for holding that by the performance of 
sacrifice (say, the jyotistoma), heaven may be attained, that those 
who drink the sacrificial soma juice become immortal. But lack of 
certainty and finality are found to be characteristic even of such 
means. To start with, they are in part at least impure. Many 
sacrifices demand the killing of animals, thus, offending against 
the rule not to injure any living being . 1 The tendency of the sinful 
act to produce suffering will have to be counter-acted by other 
means; if not so counteracted, it will contribute its quota of 


1. The reconciliation of the injunction as to sacrifiolal killing with the 
general prohibition of injury to living beings is a knotty problem, whioh has 
taxed the ingenuity of all aohools of Indian Philosophy. The Sankhya 
philosophy hold* that the iujuTy caused in saorifioe brings about demerit 
and its due conaaqusnoes ; but people do engage in sacrifices since the 
material advantages, here and hereafter, more than oounter-balance the 
dleadvsntagoa. The Scripture which enjoins the killing of the animal shows 
that the killing is subsidiary to the saorifioe ; it does not go further and 
declare that the killing does not cause evil. Of the various other modes 
of reconciliation suggested, only one need be noted here— that suggested 
by Ramanuja (and apparently by Srlkantba ). Soripture itself says that 
the animal sacrificed doe* not die, but goes to heaven. He who helps the 
animal to go to heaven is thus oonf erring a benefit on it, though the prooese 
may be painful, as in a suTgical operation. The only defect of such a 
solution is that, unlike the operation, the sacrifice is not intended tot the 
benefit of the animal. If the consequences, though unintended, may exone- 
rate, we have a variety of the oonaequenoe-tbeory of moral action. See the 
&ri Blkiiya and the tfrikantha Bhfaya on Vedanta SUlra, III, 1, 25; also Chap- 
ter II of Appayya Dlksiia’s Vada-Nak^atra-U&ld, for a full-dress discussion 
of the topia. Appayya's position is that of the Bbatfa — that there can be no 
hirpsi in the performance of what is ordained by the Veda, Though It may 
be ttua that sin. whioh has to be known only from 3oripiuie t cannot be 
inoumd by the performance of what is Soripturally enjoined, the faet “’of 
mental discomfort or remorse oaanot be disputed ; end this, says YD, ie 
sufficient to detract Isom the value of any enjoyment achieved throu gh 
Scriptural meana; which rational being would seek: its own welfare at tha 
cost of injury to another oreature T It Is the pity evoked In us -that ie called 
fritaddhi i DY, p. 15. 
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suffering to the final experience gained by the sacrifice, though 
that suffering may be negligible as compared with the volume of 
happiness gained* It is thus by no means certain that sacrifices 
bring unalloyed happiness. And the resuit so secured is not per* 
'manent either; the means being finite, the result too must be finite. 
When it is said to be everlasting, what is meant is but that it lasts 
for a very long while; for, anything which exists and is produced 
cannot but be impermanent. What is brought into being will 
necessarily also cease to be. Thus there is lack of finality. A 
third defect Is that the results vary in degree and each may be 
surpassed by a higher one, thus giving rise to envy and suffering. 
One sacrifice leads to heaven, another to lordship in heaven; and 
he who has attained the lesser good will find his bliss changed into 
misery, at sight of the higher good.* The knowledge and perform* 
anoe of sacrificial rites oannot, therefore, lead to the final tormina* 
tion of misery, though it may have a limited value in securing a 
certain measure of happiness, 


What is it then that is to be sdught after? Knowledge of the 
evolved, the nnevolved and the knowe*. In experience we first 
have the diversified world of phenomena; these are the evolved. 
They are realised to he effects and are traced back to their causes 
and thence to the ultimate single cause which, tbongh evolving, is 
itself not evolved. It will be found that both phenomena and their 
causes are non-intelligent, that the process must have a purpose, 
and that that purpose must necessarily relate to an intelligent 
being that is neither cause nor effect, but knows both. Thus 
comes the knowledge of the knower. When all these three are 
understood, it is also realised that the knowing experiencing 
subject is other than and different in nature from the objects of 
experience, which occasion pleasure and pain, happiness and 
misery this is the discrimination, the knowledge that suffering 
is not of the subject , thence comes the cessation of suffering- 

. T », 8 W0I d , atigays. * hu been generally renlsred as excess. This if 

doubly defective. (1) »a no* bringing , out the eeuse here co a v«y®a, and 
(Wm Sue ‘to suggest that the means wvsled by SoupWra areua- 
aatlsfactory In that they bring about -what is iu execs of recrements. 
Thi# latter 7 suggestion is plainly present in Colebroo.>e» translation and 
i . ..w. 1 ' It is also the interpretation preferred by Irof. A. B. 

gat” following Deuiten. though it seems to have little Justlficsiuc® ( m 

ffe SMhya Syiimt P- 71 -> 
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AH this will be set out in the coarse of the work. What is here 
indicated is that discriminative knowledge differs in nature from 
and is superior to the modes obvious in experience or revealed by 
Scripture.l It will, of coarse be remembered, that when Scripture 
is condemned, a reference is intended only to that part of it which 
is concerned with sacrifices and other rites; for, necessity for and 
the value of discriminative knowledge are also taught by 
Scripture. J 

It may be objected that if what is created is liable to destruc- 
tion, then what is due to discriminative knowledge may also be 
similarly destroyed. The objection does not hold, for what such 
knowledge brings about is not positive, but negative. It does not 
oreate a result or a state but reveals the nature of the subject as 
incapable of being affected by change and sorrow. And thu rule 
as to what is created being destructible certainly does not hold of 
destruction itself . 1 2 3 

The need for the enquiry being thus established, the central 
categories of the system are next briefly expounded. 

Nor is there a fear of the discriminative knowledge itself 
perishing; for, the intellect has a natural leaning to truth, which, 
when apprehended it will not let go.® 

1, Toe difficulty in any such interpretation of the text ia that jfiana 
is used in the ablative case ; what is Intended is evidently the superiority 
not of knowledge, but of what results from knowledge; ana this oannot be 
the means to a further result, knowledge itself being the supreme means ; 
what is praised then must be kaivalya resulting from such knowledge. In 
this oase, the contrast it not with other means, revealed in ordinary ex- 
perience or Scripture, but with the ends so revealed. The first verso would 
deal with the objection that the Inquiry would be fulfilled with the adoption 
and pursuit of seen human ends, the seeond verse would dispose of the 
human ends mentioned in Scripture. This is how STV interprets the two 
▼SIMS i dtstte ta pdith&i dr a to eva vissye s& samipyatam, pray oj ana. aam&pti— 

«itt »yat*m ftnutravikah, vedo-'kta sv argadl.puru<*rtliali, dttfavat, 

patu-putra-dhan&i-'bvarj'&dmi tulya eva bhavati. For YD alto the contrast. 
Jn ths 2nd verts is hetween svaTga, the result of pursuing Scriptural ordi- 
nance*, sod release, which too is mentioned end eulogised in Soripturej p.84. 

** Else by ths destruction of destruction, we should get back the 

r tgintl substance intact, which Is contrary to experlenot. 

3, Tattvspakppito hi 'dhiyim svabhhvsh 
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III. mvlapraTcrtir avikrtir 

mahadadyah prahrti~vitytayah sapta i 
sodaiaJcas tu viJcaro 

na praJcrtir na vih'tih purusah u 


1 


Primal Nature is not an evolute; the seven, begin- 
ning with the Great One(the intellect)aro both ovolvents 
and evolutes, the sixteen (the five organs of sense, the 
five of action, the mind and the five gross elements) 
are only evolutes; the spirit is neither evolvent nor 
evoltffce. 

NOTES 


What is attempted here is only a compendious statement of 
the main categories of the system, with a view to fix the inquirer’s 
attention. More detailed exposition follows after tho examination 
of the means of knowledge in the immediately succeeding verses. 

l l There are four classes o f beings— those which, though them* 
selves not produced, yet bring others into existence,^ those which 
produce ahdfti' a the ms elves produced, those which are products 
alone and cannot produce anything different from themselves, 
Jy and those beings whicji, neither producing nor produced, are 
totally different in. nature. from the first three.. The first of these 
is called Prakrti or Primal Nature, The diversity of effects leads 
us to look for. their explanation, in the causes that produce them. 
The manifold causes eventually lead us to a single cause, which 
is called Prakrti. Prakrti is itself not caused, if a cause ware 
assumed, a further cirase Of that cause would" also have to bo pas. 
tulated and we shall thus have an infinite regress, a process that’ 
is not consistent with a rational solution.,. Prakrti is thu9 the 
uncaused cause the evolvent that is not an evolute. It is the seed 

a. Under this head there is oaly one being, vie. Ptekjtl, wbleh, 
therefore, is e clast by itself. 
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from which cre ation springs, but it has. not begun to sprout nor 
even to swell prior to sprouting. 

The swollen state that precedes sprouting is known as mahat, 
the Great One, otherwise known as the intellect. FrotrLthatootaer 
the spro ut) aha^k^va, individuation, which in tnrn produces in 
one aspect the subtle elements and in the other the organs of 
cognition and action, These organs do not themselves produce 
any further mode of being, Hence those eleven (the five organs 
of sense, the five of action and the mind) are only evolutes. Of, 
the subtle elements, on the contrary, each produces its appropriate 
gross element. The gross elements themselves do not produce 
anything in their turn. These five, therefore, together with the 
eleven organs constitute the ; sixteen bare evolutes. Mahat, 
ahafikgra, and the tanmatras (the subtle elements) are ths seven 
categories which are both evolvent and evolute. The spirit is 
unchanged and causes nothing. 


We cannot in looking for a cause, go beyondi Prakrti, it was 
said, because of the regreasm ctd infinitum. Bnt in the classifica- 
tion of effects, why should we stop with the gross elements and 
the indriyas? Various modifications of the elements are known 
and with reference to these they may well claim to be evolvents. 
Thus animal bodies and insentient objects are different modifi- 
cations of the earth; in relation to them earth is the cause, and 
yet it is said to be a bare evolute. The reason is that to be an 
evolvent is not to be any kind of cause, but the cause of a diffe- 
rent mode of being. A pitcher or a cow is not a mode of reality 
different from the earth of which tb'iy are modifications- 1 They 
are just as gross as their cause, they are perceptible by the same 
senses as their cause- What we have, in short, is not evolution, 
hnf a modification. This may be contrasted with the pro- 
duction of gross elements from subtle elements. The two sets of 


1- “Tattvtatara.upJdV'atvam ca prak^tltvam lha abhlpreatm. Sam&m 
go-ghatadln&m *th&lRMUodriyagr«,hya»iloB same *tl na tattv&ntaratvam. And 
it la the productiveness at something different in essence, for wbiob the 
* Prakrti ’ stands ; and further, cows, tree*, etc., do -not differ from 
each other in their essence, alnce they have in common, the properties, 

P! ,c8 P tibIu ly-’' (STK, S*rita3, the traneiation is Dr. L*.)i 
see m*o xa, p. 93, 
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elements are different in that the former are perceptible by the. 
senses while the latter are not. Among themselves too, the gross 
elememts represent different modes of being, in that each of them 
is known by a different organ of cognition, as ether by the ear, 
fire by the eye and so on. If, then, the process of the division of 
the categories stops with the gross elements aud the organs, it is 
for sufficient reason. 

The modes of being thus set out are objects of knowledge; 
but in an inquiry into them, one should first settle the moans of 
correct knowledge- These are defined in the two succeeding verses: 

sraroftt iprroi% n a 11 

IV drstam anumanam dptavacanam ca 
sarvapramam-sidihatvdt i 
trividham pramdnam istam, 

prameyasiddhih pramdndd dhi 1 n 

Three varieties are recognised of the means of 
correct knowledge— perception, inference, and valid 
testimony, all means of correct; knowledge being com- 
prehended (in these); for, the establishment of what is 
to be known depends on the means of correct knowledge. 

ItOTES 

The present verse states only the number and the general 
characteristics of the means of correct knowledge, a fuller defini- 
tion being left to the next verse Pr<tra%a is that mental function 
which leads to correct knowledge; to achieve this object, it should 
be free from doubt and error. and. shouid relate to what is not 

2. DY understands * hi ' ia the tease of * corl-valy ’ or 1 eseUsietlp 

p. IS, 

J 
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-already known. The last qualification is of considerable import- 
ance in Indian Philosophy, especially in de termining th e authority 
ofJJevelation. Bevelation can possess no authority in respect 
of what is otherwise known, one essential feature of a pramsuita 
being that it should not relate to what is already known by other 
means. 

As many as six pramanas ate generally enumerated. Of 
these, the Csrvakas recognise perception alone, the Vaigefikas 
two only — perception and inference, the Sankbyas three only- 
perception, inference, and valid testimony, the Naiyayikas four 
only — perception inference, valid testimony and analogy; while 
the Bha$as and some Vedantins recognise all the six - perception, 
inference, valid testimony, analogy, presumption and privation. 

ft 

Three and only three pramgnas are recogn ised by the Safikbya, 
as other so-called means of knowledge may be sboWh to fafl~unclet 
one of the three heads. This will be shown in considering the 
next verse. 

The last quarter of the present verse makes clear the reason 
for introducing the topic of pramapas, instead of proceeding with 
the exposition of the subject commenced in verse III. The sub- 
ject, prameya, is what is to be known, and it cannot be adequately 
grasped while in ignorance of the means of correct knowledge. 



s ii ii 


V. prati-vimya-dhyavasdyo dr stam, 

trividham anumdnam akhyatam i 
tal li nga-U*gi‘pur v a ham, 

dpta-irutir dptavacanam tu l it 


1, The Jay a read* "c»” instead of " tu," the particle being explained »* 
signifying validity in past, present and future, as muoh as in tha case of 
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P eroeptionja_jl^) - _4^^ of objects { in 

sense-contact); inference, "which follows on (the know- 
ledge of) the_characiieri8tic„ mark (lihga, the middle 
tepn) and that which bears the marktthe major and 
min or ter ms), is said to be of three kinds; as for valid 
testimony , it is i nco ntr overtible { knowledge derived 
from) verbal statement. 1 


NOTES 

I nference is dep e ndant on ger caption, and valid testimony 
on both ; farther, perception as a means of correct k nowledge is ft 
admitted by al)^ while the existence and validity of either or both 
of t he other me ans are not so universally recognised. Hence the 
order jof their treatment here. 

, The definition of perception serves to distinguish it 1 ;om 
other means of knowledge, like and unlike, that is to say, 
it gives the genus and the differentia. The knowledge it produces 
is definite, ascertained; thus it is distinct from the means of know- 
ledge that lead to doubt and error. De finite knowl edge consti- 
tute s th e genus : co ntact of sanse-organs with the object consti' 
tntesThe^r g'fl faHlia'l TEa refry "^Fcepii6n~iT _l clistingnisK^ from 
other^ia5rbT3e5nite knowledge such as inference, memory and 
so on. This contact of sense-organ with the object is signified 
by the words " prati visayara.’' 

Ascertainment, as will be stated later, is a function of the 
intellect. Where it supervenes on sense-contact with objects, 
there is perceptual knowledge. Being a function of the intellect 
Which is itself an evolute of matter, this knowledge is in essence 
material, though by contact with the Intelligence of the spirit it 
appears to partake of the nature of Intelligence. This wilt be 
further elaborated in verse XX. 

* The Kar'.ha sots out no justification for its recognition of in- 
ference and valid testimony as means of correct knowledge. It 
is, however, interesting to note Vscaspati’s j nst i 6 ca t i on., Bra ctieal 
li fe ift impossible on the -basis of p er ception li onet. Living in a 
society of intelligent, purposeful individuals, a neighbour’s 
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doubts and fears, beliefs and convict i ons necessaril y e nter into 
onr calcu1atjbnsln~ guiding our o on duct; and these are not objegts 
of perception, which is direoted either to external objects or to a 
limited portion of our own inner life. Another man's mind or 
the condition thereof oan be to us only a matter of inference. 
The practical life of the man who denies suoh knowledge cannot 
be distinguished from that of a lunatic. 1 2 

Inference is based on knowledge of the co -existence of a 
mark and that in which the mark inheres. The existence of 
either by itself will not suffice, nor their bare coexistence. The 
co-existence must be known. Even then, it cannot furnish a basis 
for correct knowledge unless the relationship is pure, not sub* 
ject to any determining condition (upadbi). Any such condition* 
if ignored, will lead to a secundum quid fallaoy. Over and "above 
the co-presence of linga and lingi* there should also be known the 
presenoe of the linga in the subject of the conclusion (the pakpa). 
The minor term too as bearing the characteristic mark may be 
called lifigi. Hence in the definition the repetition of liftgi 
should be understood, though not mentioned.* 

1. The C&rvaka criticism of the validity of inference is in many res- 
pects similar to Mill's criticism of the syllogism. For a lucid treatment of - 
the C&rvSka posHion and the Bauddha reply thereto, see M, Hiriyanna, 
Outlines of Indian Philosophy, pp. 189, 190, 199, 200. 8TV, it may be noted 
here, enters a defence of the validity of anum&na and fabda; though they 
produce only mediate knowledge ( parokga-jSftna), they lead to suooessful 
practical activity. In the case of a drinking vessel inferred ox heard of, 
taken up and used, the cause of aotivity is the inference or the word, not 
the -sub sequent sight of the vessel. at the time of the activity; for, the 
activity of taking up the vessel really dates baok to the hearing or the 
inference; and the vessel is taken up even if it lain darkness and not percept!, 
his, when pointed toby some one who says that it exists there. The know, 
ledge resulting from thsra it of a general nature and oauses inquiry as to 
the specific nature. 

2. Gau$ap&la understands by " lihgallngipurvakam ” the inference 
either of the lifigi from the linga or of the lifiga from the lihgi; an instance 
of the former la the inference from the perception of the staff that tha 
possessor is a mendicant ; where from the sight of a mendicant, the peculiar 
staff is recognised to he characteristic of the order of mendicants, there ie 
an instance of th* latter kind of inference The same interpretation is 
adopted by the author of tks Jaya, who incidentally describes seven kinds 
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Inference is said by the logicians to be of three kijjds— 
pOrvavat, sesavat and sgrasnyato drsta. The nearest equivalent* 
to these in English would be constructive, eliminative end an- 
alogous. The commentator Vgcaspati MiSra adopts a different 
classification. Inference is divided into Vita and Avita ; the for- 
mer is that which is based on observed positive concomitance of 
the major and middle terms; the latter is based on their negative 
concomitance, i.s.j co-absence, their co-presence not being obser- 
vable anywhere else except in the subject of the conclusion. 
Viewing the process as a mixed hypothetical syllogism, one may 
say that inference which is Vita proceeds by affirming the an- 
tecedent, while the Avita form denies the consequent. 

Vita inference comprises two varieties —purvavat and 
samsuyato djst*. The former is baaed on observed concomitance 
of the specific major and middle terms, as of fire and smoke. The 
conjunction of the two is a matter of prior perception, as in the 
hearth. Such conjunction, however, may not be known through 
perception, what is desired to be established being super-sensible. 
In such a case, an inference would none the less be possible, 
through knowledge of the similarity of the relation to be esta- 
blished to another which « known through perception. An ex- 
ample of this is the inference that the perception of sound, colon r 
etc., requires the functioning of sense-organs. Here, the sense- 
organ and its functioning are not themselves objects of perception. 
The conclusion is based only on the ground that the perception 
of colour etc., being an act, requires an instrumental cause, in 
the same way as other acts, such as cutting. The process has 
little to distinguish it from inference by analogy. 


Avita or ge^avat inference is essentially negative in character* 
being based on ca absence of major and middle terms. Hero is an 
example given by the commentator. The effect (cloth) is non- 
^lfferent from the cause (threads), for the former is found to 
inhere in the latter, as a property of the lattor; if the two were 


•of relation between liiiga and liusi. 8TV takes the phrase to aeangeaerated by rite 
consideration of a relation in the nature of a mark and that which hears the mark, 
thus avoiding the necessity for on implied repetition of "liiigi " in the tort; 
lii^MihSl-bhava-sambandbapartaarift-jacyain. 
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different, inherence would not be possible, as, for instance, 
between the cow and the horse; hence cloth and threads (effect 
and cause) are non-different. The universal major premise is 
based on co-absence of non -difference and inherence. The 
co-presence of inherence and non-difference cannot be similarly 
exemplided except by reference to the causa! relation, which is 
itself the subject of demonstration. The characteristic of this 
form of inference is, therefore, its dependence, on negative in- 
stances alone, positive instances not being available, except such 
as relate to the subject in question, The same inference may be 
exhibited in the form of a mixed hypothetical syllogism ; 

If cloth and threads were different there would not be 
inherence of doth in the threads, but there is in- 
herence of cloth in the threads, therefore^ cloth 
and threads are not different, *. they are non- 
different. 

When one looks beyond the universal premise for its basis, one 
finds it to be grounded on instances of co-absence alone- The con- 
clusion is not bound to be barely negative- Where the negation 
occurs within a system, what is not negated is affirmed. Thus, if 
it is certain that A is B or 0 or D, the negation of 0 and D 
necessitates the conclusion that A is B. In this manner, Avlta 
inference may lead to an affirmative conclusion. As an inductive 
method, U ie in essence identical with the Method of Elimination. *• 


4 1 
AsJfco. 

6eMWit 


1, The division of Inference into three classes — p&rvavat, fegavat, ajrtd 
eSmioyato dtffc— >• common to toe Naiy&yikas and the Siakhyas, though there 
i* no consensus of opinion even among the former as to the sigsificanoe of these 
terms. A time-honoured interpretation (one of those given by V&tsy&yana in his 
commentary on SQtra 1, 1, Si makes out that phrvavab is .inferenoe from 

«em» to effect, as from gathering rain oloqde to impending rain ; loaayat is 
Inference from effect to cease, as when we infer that it must have rained since the 
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Purvavat SSmSnyato Drjta, 
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Valid testimony comprises all knowledge derived from incon- 
trovertible verbal stateumnt;i it is not confined to the revealed 
Scriptures. The Scriptures themselves are valid, for being 
uncreated, they are free from all defects to which man-made pro*- 
ancts are liable, but the teaching of sagos like Kapila is also valid, 


river is over-flowing Its banks ; sjlminyato dfsta inference in where we infer from 
analogy, as when we argue that the sun, which occupies different position* during 
the day, must. move, being in this raspeot liko Oattra, who too occupies different 
portions, but as the result of his motion. It will bo noticed that there is little 
to distinguish the conception of riminyato drsfca from V&caspali's; according to 
the latter, the essential features of this type are the foot that the relation is 
super-sensible and that the basis of the Inference is analogy. Both these nre 
present jn the example oited by Vdtsylyana also. As for the pfltvavat and fejavat 
types, Vatsyayana himself offers the alternative interpretation that the former is 
Inferenoe from prior perception and the latter a mode of inference by exclusion. 
It would thus appear that V&caspati is not departing from Naiyftyika usage so 
much os adhering to one particular from of i t, ignoring other forms. Gaudepada 
differs from both "Vioaspati and Vatsyayana. According to him, purvavat j« 
inference baaed on prior perception, from tie cause to the effect, as from rafn- 
olonds to rain ; desavat i* from some observed parts to the rest, as when We infs* 
that the sea is briny, since a drop of sea-water tastes saltish ; sftmftnyato drpt»f« 
inferenoe through analogy, at in the cess.of the motion of the moon and the Start, 
There seems to be comparatively little disagreement as to the last type. Tire 
author of Jay a follows Vstay&yana's first interpretation in respect of pur ratal 
and fopavat anuro&na, the former being eft inference as to the future and the latter 
as to the past. 85n anyato d*sta is inferenoe es to things present, in the light of 
what is ordinarily o bstrved In experience. This il also the explanation given by 
STVi "this has fire, because it. hat smoke," relates to things present and is a 
ease of inferenoe samSnyato dfs}», fine* it is baled on the pervasion of smoke 
in central by fire in general. The example given of this type is the same at 
Gaudapftda’s. The discussion in YD is long and not very helpful ; but the writer 
stresses the function of eliminetion (prMahgl*dh»rm4ot«Mil»rUi) imfepevat and 
distinguishes it from e&m&nyato dyyfa, in that the letter relate* to generalities, 
sob to pertieulers ; be also distinguishes two varieties of *ft!ohb?Ate dr»ia as vita 
andavita. On the whole subjeot we A. B. Dbruva’s pep*! SB "Trividham 
Anumdnam " in POC, Poona, II, 351-280. 


1. The Jaya quotes the following dsfimtionjoffiptfiH i 
Svakarmany abhiyukto yak rdgadveyavivarjltah t 
Kirvairalt pujitas sadbhir ipto Jfieyak *a"tidjfn!i » 

He who is devoted to hie own dalles, devoid of attachment and eversion, free 
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grace such teaching is based on the prior study of the Scriptures, 
in previous births. This prior knowledge exists and is available, 
since death is but analogous to sleep and birth to waking from 
sleep. Where so-called Scriptures conflict either among them- 
selves or with knowledge otherwise established, they fail to be 
valid and cannot be reckoned among means of correct knowledge. 

Valid testimony cannot be reduced to a case of inference, for 
the former depends upon the meaning of words, and it cannot be 
said that a word is a characteristic mark of a meaning. If such an 
assertion could be made, then, indeed, an inference would be possi- 
ble as to the meaning, with the word as the middle term. 

The three prama^as here enumerated exhaust all the means 
of correct knowledge. Upam&na, urth&patti, abhsva etc,, can be 
shown to be instances of one or other of the three. Thus, in 
upamana, a person, who has been told that a certain kind of wild 
cattle 1 is like a cow, is said to recognise that animal, when he 
meets it, as denoted by that name, because of the similarity of 
attributes. He also recognises that the caw he already knows is 
like the animal which he sees. The former is called upamana by 
the Naiysyika, while the latter is so called by soma Vedgntins. In 
the cognition, inference is at work in the form that a word 
denotes that in respect of which it is used by persons of experien- 
ce, and that the present word, is of the same kind. In the recogni- 
tion, perception is at work; though the cow recalled to mind is 
not present at the momont to the organs of cognition, yet, the 
attributes common to it and this animal are undoubtedly per- 
ceived; and this is what constitutes the knowledge derived by 
comparison. As for the knowledge conveyed by the statement 
that the gavaya is like the cow, that is a case of valid testimony. 
Thus, there is nothing distinctive of upamana to justify its re- 
cognition as a distinct means of correct knowledge, 
from hatred, reverod by the good-such a person is to bo known to be an Spta 

<i. a trustworthy persord 

Cp.. also srvt 

tgamo hy aptavaoanam Sptam dojakjaySd yidulj | 
ktS$a-dofO *n?tara v&kyam na brtty&d dhetv-asambhn 

1. The Sajpekjf name 1 / * gavaya^.' 
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Arthapatti is recognisad by some who imagine that it has the 
function of effecting a modus vivendi as between contradictories. 
Thus, if of a Jiving person it he said that he is not at homo, we 
conclude tbat’he is out} but is and is not are contradictories, which 
cannot subsist together; hence their discrimination and delimita- 
tion, non-existence being restricted to the house, and existence to 
all localities outside the house. The knowledge gained by such 
discrimination, is is claimed, is arthgpatti. But tho contradiction 
is erroneously assumed. What is assorted is not bare non-existen- 
ce along with existence, but non-existence in a particular place or 
time, and this is quite consistent with existence, in the case of 
any substance wich is not all-pervasive. Thus tho special func- 
tion devised for artbgpatti is seen to be illusory; and divested of 
that function, it is nothing more than inference. The particular 
example of the man being out, if he is not in, is a case of a Dis- 
junctive Syllogism in Modus Tallendo Ponen t. There is of course 
the assumption that the subject belongs to the universe of dis- 
course exhausted by the alternatives, that is to say, in the 
present case, that the man is alive, as, otherwise, he may be 
neither in nor out. This presumption, which has always to be 
verified, is characteristic of all inference, not merely of artbspatti. 

The knowledge of non-existence (privation) is not distinct 
from perception; it is the perception of a particular modification 
of the locus, vis., that ift which the locus' alone exists. Originally 
the ground was perceived as with a pot, now it is perceived as 
without a pot. This is but natural as all things are in a state of 
flux, with the sole exception of tho intelligent Puruea.l 

The knowledge of probability as of the part from the whole 
is called sambhava. This is bat inference from the well-known 
principle that the part is included in the whole. 

1. YD ‘gives a rather confused account of these extra pramiaa*; the 
aaoount of abbSva assimilate* it to artbipatti, while arthtpatti in it, versloa, 
is hardly distinguishable from anurolna, as ordinarily understood. It dis- 
cusses and-di. misses pratibhs (intuition! on the ground that, when it is sot invalid, 
ft ooiites under one of the three— perception etc. ! no doubt Rapila had perfect 
knowledge without the mediation of pratyakja etc., but his knowledge wan 
connate, aoooopUshed even from birth, and had no need of even pratibbft ag 
pramJaa : pp. 3749. 

' 3 
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^rcrTihe authority claimed for tradition (aitihyam) it is. 
'either -well-founded (its originators etc., being known) or it is not. 
In the former case, it is jin distinguishable from valid testimony, in 
the latter from non-knowledge. It is thus shown that the other 
so-called means of correct knowledge have no distinctive features 
and are all comprised in the three means recognised by the Safckhya 

II ^ II 

samdnyataa tu drsfad 

aUndriyWnam prailiirl anumanat i 
tasmad api cd 'tiddham 

paroham apta-'gamat siddham ii 

Knowledge of objects beyond the senses comes from 
inference based on analogy 3 what(knowledge)is obscure 
and not attainable even thereby is gained hy valid 
testimony. 


NOTES 

The exposition of the means of correct knowledge succeeded a 
statement of the object of correct knowledge and of the necessity 
for a special iuquity about those objects. It may, however, be 
thought that perception and inference based on prior speoifio per. 
ception (purvavat anumsna) are modes employed by the man in 
the street; if what is to be known here oan be known by these 
means, snob knowledge does not require a special soienoe. Snob 
a doubt, however, is not well-founded; for, the knowledge we seek 
is not merely of the evolved which, in part, is the object of prat- 
yak$a and purvavat annmana, bat also of the unevolved - and the 
knower, not to mention those aspects of the evolved, like intellect 
tnd so on, which are not objects of perception. Hence follows this 
k&rik* laying speoial stress on the means of knowledge specially 


s. rst 
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suitable to the inquiry on hand. Inference from analogy has a 
wider range than perception or porvavat anumana. But there are 
obvious cases where such inference is not posable. One set of 
limiting cases is due to the inability to observe positive concomit- 
ance- It has been already noted that in some cases inference known 
as Vfta is not possible at all; here, the Avitaj otherwise Known as 
fiesavat anumana, is of help. But oven this may fail, there being 
knowledge neither of generic nor of specific nature, nor of any 
characteristic marks wherewith to infer. To this class belong the 
order of creation of the intellect etc., and tbo existence of heaven 
and its denizens. Knowledge of these can be gained onTy through 
valid testimony.! The possibilities of gegavat anumana are not 
directly mentioned in the verse, but are just indicated by the nse 
of the particle oa in tatmad apt o a - 2 

But surely, it may be thought, where perception and inference 
fail, the proper aourse is to take it that there are no such objects, 
not to postulate other means of knowing them. A hare is not 
seen to have horns; we oonolade, therefore, that it has none, not 
that its horns may be known by other mode? of proof. Why not 
then apply the same reasoning to Prakrti and Purusa, heaven and 
hell, gods and demons? This procedure, however, would confuse 
two varieties of non-perception,, failure to perceive where percep- 
tion is possible, and failure where there is no such possibility. 
Non-a.riatence may justly be inferred from non-perception of the 
first variety, bat not of the second. Perception may be impossi- 
ble because of any one of the following reasons. 

1. Why reoogniso inference simlnyato dffta, if It ha* to be supplemented 
by fabda f Why not fabda alone be tbe premia f Because, in the matter of 
giving knowledge, inference though inferior to perception ii superior to Scripture; 
thus. Bays BTV. YJD discunec at length and refute* the possibility of reducing 
fabda to inference ; prominent among the reason* are ft} the applicability of fabda 
onty where pratyakga ete., cannot apply, (2) the local and temporal variation* of 
fabda, (3) the dependence of fabda on purport, ete. t pp. 53, 54. 

8. Nsrtyana, the author of the CandriM splits tbe first half of tbe above 
k&iikft- into two and explains that the knowledge of the ordinary sensible 
objects la through perception, while tbe knowledge of objects bejond the 
a en ee s comae from inference. According to NirOy-ana, the k&riki refers ta 
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VII. atidurat samlpydd 

indnyagTiatdn mano-na msthanat t 
sauhsmyad vyavadhanad 
abriibhavat samanabhiharac ca w 

(Non-perception r-ay ba) because of extreme dis- 
tance, (extreme) proximity, injury to the organs, non- 
steadiness of the mind, subtlety, veiling, suppression, 
and blending with what is similar. 

NOTES 

The word 'non«perceptidn\ though not ooourring in the pre- 
sent verse, has to be imported here from the succeeding one* The 
grounds mentioned are self-explanatory. We see neither what is 
too far off, like a bird that has flown far away, nor what is too 
near, like theoollyrium on the eye-lash. Colour or sound though 
existent is not. perceived by one who is blind or deaf. An object 
though present and impinging on the senses fails to be perceived 
by one who is distraoted. Atoms because of their subtlety are not 
perceptible. Those behind a veil can neither see nor be seen, and 
that which is overshadowed by another does not reveal itself. 
Even where none of these condittions is present, there is failure 
to perceive what is mixed with others of its kind. A bean mixed 
up with a heap of beans is no longer perceptible in its individua- 
lity, and the drop of water lost in the ocean is no longer dis- 
tinguishable therefrom . 1 

*11 three mean* of knowledge. The mote usual interpretation ie supported pT 
Sihkhya SHtra I, 303 1 "aSnAnyato d?a$4d ubhaya-aiddhlb” oommentad on 
by Vyfltaa Bhikju: '* tatra a&minyato anum&n&d dvayofc prakjti-puru- 

jayoh slddbir Ity artfcab " i tbie is also adopted by STV. 

L Jaya olaaeet these dafeota under four heads: demagog*, indriy adopt 
tlfayadoja, andatthantaredoea. * 
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The oa at the end suggests other similar reasons, one being 
non-manifestation, ».g. y of the effect in the cause. The cord is- 
not perceived in the milk, yet the latter is the cause of the former 
(the effect is pre-existent in the cause according to the Ba&kbya 
(theory). The failure of perception is, in this case, due to non- 
manifestation. 


rmfc rn V& ^ iu II 


VIII. sauhmyat tadanupalabdhih , 

na'bhavai Mr y at as tadupalabhsh i 
mahadadi tac oa Jtdryam y i 
praJcrtisarupam virUpam ea l. 2 n 

The non-perception of that (Primal Nature) is due 
to its subtlety, not to its non-existence, since it is 
pogniaed from its effects / the Great One (i.e--, the 
intellect) and the rest are its effects, (which are) both 
like and unlike (their cause)— Nature. 

NOTES 

The previous verso mentioned in general the causes of failure 
of perception ; the present one mentions the specific cause whoreby 
there is failure to perceive the pvadbsua, the unovolved cause of 
this world. Extreme subtlety is the cause in the prosont case . 3 Nor 


l. 8W *eed»» 

.tadnpalabdhifc l 

* mabad&di taeya karyaro •••■•> " 

8 . YD reads “ virapam sarupom ea ” and juetiflis it; p. 65. This* reading 
certainly aooorde better with the treatment In vv - X and XI. 

3, The identical reaeon is mentioned in SdAWiya SHira I, 109- In com- 
menting or, it. Vlfllina Bbik»u makee It clear that subtlety mean* not 
Edty ( Nat«e Wng pneJw. eibhnl but Acuity -toinee.W; 
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•may it be thought that such a ground could be set op in every 
case of non-perception j 1 for what is here claimed to exist can be 
established by some other authoritative means of knowledge. We 
know for certain that the pradbgna must exist, because of its 
effects, the intellect and so on. The effeot cannot be either wholly 
like or wholly unlike the cause ; in the former case, there would 
be bare identity, in the latter bare difference. Bence of tbe effects— 
•intellect etc,,— a cause is inferred which is partly like them and 
partly unlike. This is Primal Nature. Based as it is on this other 
prarnguLU (vis,, inference), its failure to he cognised by perception 
can be due only to its subtlety, not to its non-existence. 

The existence of a cause being thus established, it is neoessary 
further to determine its nature. For this, the nature of the effect 
in relation to the cause must first be known. Some say that only 
the existent can produce an existent ; others derive tbe existent 
from the non-existent (like the Bauddhas) or the non-existent from 
the existent (like the Naiysyikas) ; yet others say that the effect 
is an illusory manifestation of an existent cause. These various 
possibilities have to he considered ; for our conception of the cause 
necessarily depends on how we conceive of its relation to tbe effect. 
Bence the next verse, which proceeds to establish that both cause 
and effect are existent and that the effect is not a non-entity, 
which l>as become an entity by the operation of the cause. 

fTO WWW It % H 

IX- asad-akaranad upddana-grahanat > sarva- 

sambhavd-'bhdvat « 
iaUaaya iakya-karanat * Mraiia-bhavdc ca 

aai karyam n 

du*hh»tvara saukjmyara n» tr auutvara prattler vibbuiv&d it!. While primal 
atom* are held to be perceptible to Yogins, prakfti cannot be perceived even by 
sage* like Kapila: YD, p. 84. 

1. Eg* in respect of the here's home, etc. ; YD, p. 85. Non-existence, 
which i» thus contingent U refuted bribe words >‘n 4 ‘ bhfiv&t," suggestive ot 
tbe avtta inference for the sajpe conclusion. 
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The effect exists (even prior to the operation of the 
cause) since what is non-existent cannot be brought in- 
to existence by the operation of a cause> since there is 
recourse to the (appropriate) material cause, since there 
is not production of all (by all), since the potent (cause) 
effects (only) that of which it is capable, and since (the 
effect) is non-different from the cause. 

N0TE3 

It is important to note that what is sought to be proved is not 
the existence of the effect as such, but its existence prior to the 
causal operation. The former type of existence is admitted even 
by the N&iyayika. Though, acoording to him. the effect “pot” is 
non-existent in the stage of clay or potsherd, yet, when it is pro- 
duced, it certainly exists. The distinguishing feature of the 
Sank by a doctrine, therefore, is the assertion of the existence of 
the effect even before it is apparently brought into existence by 
the cause. The first argument in favour of this view is that if the 
effect were really non-existent, no agency whatever couia bring it 
about, any more than a thousand craftsmen could turn blue into 
yellow or extract oil from sand. It is abo seen that one who wishes 
to produce a particular effect seeks the appropriate material cause , 
e.f., one who wants curds seeks milk and not water.! Further, if tha 
effect were really non-existent, it is difficult to see what connec- 
tion there could be between that and its alleged cause. Either the 

fc This is tbs sente in which Gsuflapads understands upidanagrahii* 
nit. Vjioaspati Mifra prefers to interpretit as meaning "because of rotated- 
nets to the matoriul oau*e." It i» difficult to chooso between tho two 
modes of understanding the text. Gauda^ita's h»s tho merit of being the 
simpler and more apparent of the two; Hut it has tho disadvantage that 
apparently tho same idea in repeated in itaktnsya fakyakawi.At. Vflcaflpati 
avoids this difficult), but the idea he propounds is incidental to and m- 
e lvtod in the ground »;irvii'-*mmWifw^*hhiVva^ This dwadvAnt.^it)* botng 
nearly equal, the more obvious interpretation i» adopted here. It is also to 
ho noted that whilo upAdana-BraUjjAt emphasises the adequacy o' Um 
cauae • to the effect, faktasya iakya-karaiiSji look* rit the adequacy of the 
effect to the cause; hence, the tatter does not msrely repeat tho idea of tho 
former. 
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cause does make a difference to the effect or it does not. If it does 
not, there is no point in thinking of it at all, certainly none in 
reckoning with it as the cause. If , on the contrary, it does make 
a difference, it follows that it is connected with the effect; and 
how can the non-existent be related to the existent ? Relationship 
is indeed conceivable only as between terms which are both existent. 
Where one or both are non-existent, there can be no connection. 
The barren woman’s son is not related either to the king of the 
ooantry or the horns of the hare. If, now, it be said that the cause 
does make a difference to the effect, but without being connected 
thereto, then, the absence of connection between them is a feature 
common not merely to that but all oansal conditions whatsoever. 
Such absence being a constant characteristic any effect should 
result from any cause, a conclusion falsified in experience. 

’ r> 

It may still be said that, though there is no connection 
between the cause and the effect, particular effects are produced 
only by particular causes, because of the varying potencies of the 
latter. Here too the question arises whether the potency creates 
any effect whatsoever or only that of which it is capable. On the 
former alternative, there is still the absurd possibility of any 
cause originating any effect ; on the latter hypothesis, we have 
again a relation involved as between toe potency and what it is 
capable of effecting ; and, as already stated, neither term of a 
relation may be non-existent. 

If further proof wore needed of the existence of the effeot 
prior to the operation of tho cause, it is provided by the fact that 
the effect is non-different from the cause.! This non-difference 
can be proved through a series of Avlta inferences. Thus, the 
effect, cloth, is non-differont from the threads, since they are 
neither separated nor brought together ; if they were different, 
they would be conjoined as a pool and a tree on its banks, or dis- 

I- " k&rana-bhfiviit.” SVT understands this to refer to the fact tlfat 
■what is an effect it itself a causa in relation to some other effect : yat karyam 

tasyS ‘nya-kiryatn i>rati kbrauatvara driyate .karyam asad eva oet seayam 

anyojim kilraaam katham bhavisyati t YD says : tbit ‘sati k&ryc k&rana-bh&vo 
matt: asti cc'In karoi.tabh&vati. tantu-patajoli ; taemSt sat karyam. The “on" 
is taken to refute the possibility of the effeot being sadaeat; pp. 64 , 65. 
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joined like the Himalayas and the Vindhyas ; but between the 
cloth and the threads there is not such conjunction or disjunc- 
tion; hence they are not different. Again, cloth and threads would 
be different, if they differed in such properties as weight, but the 
weight of the doth is the same as that of the threads of which it 
is woven. Hence, cause and effect are non-different. And since 
the cause is admitted to exist, the effect must also bo admitted to 
exist at the same time. Such co-existence becomes intelligible, if 
causation is regarded as the process of manifesting in one form 
what exists in another form, not the bringing into existence of 
what is non-existent, and destruction viewed as the process of 
concealing the effected form, not that of bringing about the non- 
existence of that effect. 

T-he difficulties of the causal concept are not finally surmoun- 
ted with this. Granted that causation is manifestation. i3 this ex- 
istent or not? If it is existent, then, the operation of the cause 
would seem to be superfluous, if it is not there will have to be a 
cause (i-e., a manifestation) of the manifestation and thus we 
have an endless series of causes. The only answer which is 
attempted by the Sankhya as expounded by Vacaspati Mi|ra takes 
the form of a tu quoque argument. 1 The person that creates the 
difficulty is the Naiysyika, according to whom the effect is non- 
existent before the operation of the cause- The effect conies Into 
being or is originated. What is this origination? Is it existent or 
non-existent? If the former, causal operation is needless, if the 
latter, there has to be another origination there of and so on ad 
infinitum. If origination be said to be identical with the effect, 

l. The difficulty nbcmt the pre-existeooe or otherwise of manifestation 
is noticed in the TallvattuMhi (Madras University), p. 151; the answer 
attempted by the eatfcaryuv&Un is mentioned on pp. 155, 155; tho effect 
is pre-existent, but not tho manifestation; the question how tho latter enjoys 
exemption from existence is misconceived ; for. manifestation is of the effect 
*nd <e not itself on effect. This attempt to escape, though clever, is unsuccessful; 
for, assuming that manifestation is something other than an effect, there must 
be sofas relation between tho two: dees this relation pra-esiat? If not, there is 
asai-kirya-vAda; If it does pre-exist, there i* no need fc the causal factors to 
operate. Thus wo ara faced with the oil difficulty in a. slightly modified form* 
see Tattvatuildhi ( Madras University >, pp. 15®, 

* 4 
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then the word effeet itself means orginated, we can never say the 
effect it originated without being guilty of redundancy, and to say 
that the effect is destroyed wonld involve a contradiction in terms. 
One could At best say that the effeot inheres in the cause, in which 
case what is originated can be but the inherence while what the 
cause apparently 9eeks.to bring about is the effect itself, not its 
inherence in the cause. These difficulties at least are avoided in 
the Stfkhya theory whioh conceives the effeot as already existent. 
It has no greater defects than the dootrine of the effeot being atat, 
while it has the positive merit of oonceiving the causal operation 
as relating to an aot, ». e., manifestation, and not to a substance, 
». e„ a previously non-existent effect. 

The author next proceed to desoribe the character of the 
evolved and the unevolved, in order to help in the discriminative 
knowledge of them. 

grew arefi fe CkWMiw t n hi 

X. hetumat, anityam , avyapi, 

sahriyam> aneJtam , airiiam , lingam i 
savavavam, paratantram 
vvahtamy viparttam avyaktam ii 

•The evolved is caused, non-eternal, non-pervasive, 
motjle, manifold, dependent, mergent, oonjunct and 
heteronomous; the unevolved is the reverse (of all these) 

NOTES 

The qualities of the evolved as described above may be deduc- 
ed from the very fact of their being evolved. What is evolved is 
necessarily caused. Being originated, it is destructible,! and hence 

1. Jt4., in res&eet of tha manifestation, not in reapeot of reality; sea 
rO.p.67. 
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it is not eternal. What is caused is necessarily limited. It is per- 
vaded by its cause and pervades its own effect; but it is not fully 
pervasive) in so far as it cannot bo said to pervade its own cause 
(avyakta). It is unstable and constantly changing ; hence it is 
mobile. It is not single, for there are many varieties of the evolovd; 
tbe intellect varies with differ ont individuals ; and even the earth, 
at tbe other end of the scale, exists in manifold forms as bodies > 
jars etc. The first stage in evolution is supported by its cause and 
each succeeding supports the next one; thus each form of tho 
evolved is dependent on its own cause. Just as the evolved is 
caused by tbe imevolevd and comes out of it, it is also capable of 
being merged therein , 1 It is charaeterised by the conjunction of 
parts in a whole This conjunction is not characteristic of the 
relation of the unevolved to tho evolved, these two being identical 
as cause and effect, while conjunction takes place only between 
what are otherwise disjoined. 

Though, among the intellect and the rest, each is capable of 
producing its appropriate offeci, yet in the last resort, on element 
of the evolved is independent. It has to draw its sustenance from 
the unevolved and but for that sustenance it would fail in its func- 
tion and perish, like a person, who. though relatively independent 
in hisactivities is yet dependent on food, for the performance of 
those activities. Subordination or dependence, in this sense, is 
fuller and deeper than what is mentioned earlier, as asritam, being 
supported 

1. V&caapati Mi Jr a prefers to take ‘‘liugain" as " diar.tcteriviiL fof f’rintul 
Nature). ' The existence of the evolved is the middle i* rm where by we infer ih--» 
existence of Primal Nature ; It is the char.icteristi : uurk whereon tho inference 

is based. " Liugain ” as understood by O.iuif apSJ.t would lie n><lly di. tine five u. r 
l hr evn’vi'd. fn the sense of characteristic mar*, if is not dLiinoiivi;, since tins 
nni'volved l ...» serves tv,:* ling:* for the Inference of the Spirit, .is V*c:u>pati 
'rcuguitoH. Jaya gives both sense*, without deciding hot ween the two. The 
•.'aplan.it ion given by Vacaspati that though the pradliiVi.i is a <har.wtcti*lic 
m*rU, it is not its own liiiga, seems hardly adequate to the c *n> • ^.-.t intended 
between the evolved and the unevolved. SPB U. 34) explains Inig ir.-. as “tirsiu. 
anumipakatv*) L»y*-gama«M vi.” ST? say* •* liugam, Ui.*u> Uyata in, ■* 
Paraminha'* original is rendered by Takakuau u *■ d.ssolufole tSYtO, IV, 99lj. 
YD explains ‘Tiftgam'* *» ** UUakaane-’papawuun hoi, owing to a Ijcswm in the 
printed test (and possibly the H*.} further eluoidatioy is lacking. 
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Tho nncvolvcd is the reverse of all these. It is not caused, it 
i-* eternal, pervasive, it is not mobile: though it transforms itself 
into its evohitrw, the mutability and the migration of the evolutos 
(i i not belong to its nature; for, unlike the evolntes, it is eternal 
and pervasive; it supports all and is not supported by any; while 
i m evolved merges in tho tmuvolved, the latter is not itself 
merged in any thing else; it is not conjunct and it is autonomous. 
Tims is tho imovolocl distinguished from the evolved. But they 
both agree in certain ways, in respect of which they differ from 
Spirit. Them are described in the next verse. 

fojUfffofr fot: ffl*n»JR%crc I 

f-m rflff % 3*TR. HUH 

XI trigii iiam, rtuiveH vkaynh 

samiinyam, acetanam , prasavadhcirmi i 
vyaktam, tatha pradhiinam; 

tudviparltas tatha ra puman' i 

Tho evolved is (composed) of the three constituents) 
»u«u discriminated, objective, general, non-intelligent 
«m>i protlucHvo; so is tho unevolved; the Spirit, though 
similar, is (yet) the reverse of these. 

NOTES 

The thr«^ « muitnents tgnnus) with their functions will be 
TucnlMil ,n the next two versos. They are of the nature of plea* 
-..ra, pain and indifference Thsso experiences, thus, are charoc* 
teri.oic n *t of ti*.e .»»>«!, but <*f mittor— ■ evolved nod unevolved. 

Tt»«e*i »lved i- noii-duerimmatod from Primal Nature; for the 
I nter is of *t* rwm That Primal Nature is not distinguished 
Ia»trt it-vU g K i without '.aying. There is also another reason for 
h.lding the evolved and the ptadhinafPrimai Nature) to be non- 
th-ci un-uat i- Nvith ir of these effects anything by itself. Every* 
thing that u evolved functions as the cause and in so functioning is 
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dependent throughout on the unevolved lor sustenance, as noted 
in the tenth k»rik&. In production, therefore, no evoluto (unc- 
tions by itself; and this is marked by the use of the word avivoki, 
non-diseviminatod. Both the interpretations sound strained and 
would not bn availed of, but for the difficulty that the apparent 
sense, “ lacking discrimination,” is indistinguishable from the 
other characteristic, “ non-intolligent,” which is also mentioned 
in this verso. 1 

Matter, evolved or unovolved, is objective. Cognition is of 
something other than the process and this something is either tho 
evolved or tho unevolved. What is thus cognised is also general. 
It is not confined to the individual cognitions, but enters into the 
knowledge of all. 

Intelligence is characteristic only of tho Spirit- Matter at 
every stage is non-conscious. Since intellect is an evoluto of 
matter, it cannot claim Intelligence as a property.2 

Matter is productive. It is ever undergoing change into forms 
similar pnd dissimilar. In all these respects Primal Nature agrees 
with the evolved. The Spirit is different from Matter i.e., Primal 
Nature, in these very respects, though it agrees with tho unavolved 
in certain other respects, like uncausedness, oternality etc., and 
with the evolved in others, like plurality etc. This similarity is 
indicated by the words ** tathii ea ” in the ki*riku, whore ca has 
the force of though. 

We next pass to an enumeration and description of tho three 
constituents. 

1. ifJ'P explain* thi* altribii'».«i Irtiwg > bo t-'.ii:. .it 

lock ot dib/ri ruination. 

8 This may become clearer if it in roirtembeml (but for i he fctnihya, 
IntelliUijoncc Is pure, uniform, iin.tifeoied by calinkje and 9« un, whilr •be iu- 
telloot is but a material instrument for dixeritni listing tui.»n« the nnnif ••U 
l.re%cuUtioftS of matter. It is lo tie feared that the element* ..f idcuirty 
and difference cbaracterisiic of all life and certainly of raU<-uU life buv« 
been anudered, the element of identity being bypoErufieod hb Spirit and that f 
difference us Matter The result is that the discriminative activity ar.d the 
instrument thereof become material, while the gotf-iumincm* Beasuts to which 
both rhe activity and ils objects present theinsclet* remain* pur* Spirit. Hence 
the (inference between intellect and Intelligence. 
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/ XII- prlty-aprUi-vixafla-'imakalh 

pra kaia-pra v rtti - n iyarn art hah • 
anyonya-bhibhava- iraya- 
janana-inithuna-vfttavas ca gunah n 

The constituents are of the nature of pleasure, paiti 
and indifference ; they serve t ) illumine, to actuate and 
to restrain; each of these functions through suppression, 
co-operation, transformation and intimate intercourse 
with and by the rest . 1 


N0TE8 

Tbe expression “ gunah ” is likely to be understood to mean 
attributes as contrasted with substance. This confusion should be 
avoided, since tbe gnnas of tbe Sinkhya system are not attributes 
of a substance other than themselves, but are rather themselves 
constitutive of the substance, <•«., Primal Nature. Hence it is that 
they ate rendered here as “constituents/’ not as “attributes" 3 .The 

l. Mifbara, Gauit-ifAdi, and ParamArtba take " anyonyn-vrtt&yali " as 
m if m«re property «f tb* gonas, like " anyonya-abhibhav&U " etc. It is 
np'eintd by Tacskusi (translating Paramirtha) as mutual intervention, 
each producing the effects of the other, r j., a beautiful woman who 
>* »n object of pkssure to her husband (and is hence sittvika) causes pain to 
her eo-wivra, and mere indifference end deprersinu to borslavee (thus producing 
the effects of rajas and tamaet. Sec BFKO , IV, 995—996. STV doe6 not treat 
anyonj a-vitti a» a separate function, 

S. According to the iSaiv* SirfdbAnia, substaiu-e is nothing more than 
•w .tamftibuge of qualities viewed celhctivelys i n support of this doctrine, 
the system appeal* to the evolution of what we call substances from 
th* three gvijta*, faking gun# in tbe sense of quality. In view of the trany 
point* of affiliation between tb* Eiikhye. end tbe 6»iva Biddb&nta one 
weadvr* if in the former too gopn, At one time, meant only quality and 
subsequently meant eonstlijaent, because of tbe metaphysical position that 
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■word “g'lnSh " moans, according to Vrunspati, what snluerve the 
interests of another, ie., in ih's case, the Spirit. 

The characteristics and functions me \t ; nn.»d in this versa 
are to be understood in the order in which the constituent- are 
mentioned in tho next kiV’iks, *.c., in th« order, Sattva, Raj is, 
Tamas, Sattva (C4oodnoss) is Oi th.i nature of pleasure; Rapi-. 
(Passion) is of tho nature of pain ; Tamas (Darkness) m of the 
nature of indifference. Sattva servos to i lumino, Rij.t; to 
actuate, and Tamas to restrain. These results follow not from 
individual, but co-operative activity. Thus, illumination results 
through Sattva, as actuated by Rajas and net restrained by 
Tamas. It ia not Sattava alone that is active in enlightenment, 
but Sattva as dominating Rajas and Tamas. Similarly, the other 
two dominate each in turn, with corresponding variations in the 
result. Each is the cause of transformations in the rest; hence 
no external cause is needed to account for their changes; and not 
being caused from without, .‘my are not liable to destruction 
either. They are intimately conjoined in their activity : each in 
turn is the consort of the others as it were. In the words of the 
Dtv i Bhauavata . Ill, viii, 50 : '* In the mating of Raja-:, Sattva 
(is recessive); in the mating of Sattva, Rajas ( is recessive ); the 
two, Sattva and Rajas are known (to play in turn tho dominant 
and recessive) in (their) consorting each with Tamas.” 

3? w:, 1%; 11 H 

XIII. sattvam laghu prakaSakam 

ixiam upatfambhuliam catam at ntjah 1 
guru varanakam eva tamah, 

pradipavac ca 'rthato vrttihv 

three are no ooasfcitueata of auUtance otiw* than finalities, Hi-e an a-tuh- by t be 
present editor on Suiifone# and Attribute in the tiaira SMk.inta, JiMH, VUI, 
97-103, also PQ, X, 187. On tho Motion of Siukbya *uin «... Uu.jUlost Jhanui,, 
*»• S6ob«rb»tsky, XBQ, X, ir, 737-760, 
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Saliva (alone i«, considered to be buoyant and 
illuminating, Rajas (alone) to be stimulating and mobile; 
Tanias alone is heavy and enveloping; their functioning 
for the goal (of the Spirit) is like (the action of) a lamp. 

NOTES 

Snttva is responsible for the lightness in things, the upward 
movement of tlm burning fire or the blowing across of the wind, 
Tanias weighs down things and renders then? inactive. Neither of 
these would have the energy to fulfil its proper functions but fov 
the stimulating activity of Rajas. The functions assigned in each 
ea«e :tro appropriate only to the particular constituent; hence, the 
word “alone” occurring in “Tanias alone" should :ba understood 
after Sattva and Ttajas also. 

These three constituents of Primal Nature aro said to co-ope- 
rate for the uminum b.num of the Spirit, From their contrariety 
this seems impossible. The author shows, however, the intelligi- 
bility of the conception, through the analogy of a lamp. The wick 
and the oil and the flame are substances which are opposed in 
nature; and yol they co-operate in the tamp in giving light ! The 


1. The attention Would arise, “are the wiok and the oil and the flame 
really emplanes in the same sense as the throe constituents are said to 
tie ! Thi' answer is that though they ate not so fundamentally nj, posed 
as to rule nut all possibility of co-operation, yot in their nature, they 
cibihit -.iirh antagonism as t.> allow the effect coming into being only under 
certain conditions. The wick nod the oil in respect of their solid and 
ii,)Uid nature w.mld tend t» put mtt the (lame, Fire, again, in oerlain 
rases, would merely burr, the wirk ami the oil, without Riving any light, 
as in the Case of a smouldering (ire- When, however, there in a dim rola- 
,i,m Miperordination anil suln'Klinatimi, them is no conflict, flnnalilidto 
hi pratiyogi pradh&nabhut ena tailupakarakittvaii na virudhyatet YD p 22 
U -may ha observml that while HTK and Jay* understand by " arthatah”’ 
' patu.dtuhntah,'* i.r., for the goal of the spirit , SKG takes it to moan "s-idhanft," 
if.," piroosiv* " nr “ahnii* to achieve a common end." STY understands 
j **»stsnf.e nor functioning in general, hot psychosis is., a 

modiKeation of the aeBnc.i.rgaris; in the last resort, this is a modification 
of the Runes, sine* th« organs are transformations of the gun is; taila-mrtl- 
vehn&hii yath* dijw ivgati tail, •» triguuair antar-babih-karanini jvakrotl 
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combination o£ the three constituents of Primal Nature is of the 
same kind. 

Since pleasure, pain and indifference are diverse m nature 
they must result from causes appropriate to each, not from a 
causo of uniform nature. Henco the triple constitution of Primal 
Nature, as comprising Sattva, Rajas and Tamas. It hardly need.? 
to bo proved that Sattva cannot be tho cause of excitement m- 
Tamas of enlighten rncnt.The co*existenco of the three constituents 
is observed even in everyday experience, as seen from an example 
well-known in tho exposition of tho Simkhya. d’s wifo is beautiful, 
young and well-endowed with all the qualities of head and heart 
that are requisite in the ideal wife. Those constitute the Sattva 
element in her; because of that she causes A, her husband, to r*<. 
joice.^'She is, however, the cause of jealousy in her co-wive? L 
and C and despair to a neighbour D who has not had the good 
fortune to be married to her. Jealousy is vajasa and despair is 
t&masa; they avo due t» the elements of Rajas and Tamas in A'~ 
wife. these becoming active only in respect of the co-wive- 5 or the 
neighbour, as the case may be. 

sifr^Rrfdr: 1 

II \ * II 

XIV* avivehddih tiddhaW traiyunyat iad- 

vipariiHyd-bhiivai » 

Laranfi-gvyn-'tmilaivut Uiryami 'vyab 
tan a pi siddhftn « 

' ti hhivah. aneno vissya-praklfamm vrttir iti phalitara. Ruuailt kuraiu* 
}»ili-nii;r>attau taddviirS vihaya-jrakifuiam bhavatj ’ti. guuin&i.'i iwuitu- 
larjninim wva vrttayo vyavxbiiyant*, uktam ca miils-tanfre 
*' bhij}a-iOn!Uiliy4m artbinturam vjUiti" Iti. karanftoiim eva ‘yarn na 
t,h»go mi guuuf ca parura tu tatn rUi&ntmsm vraiiA<,»na-mitr&m vrttii 
ncyate, iya.u karnnVn'im purini'im-vifes* eve ‘ti pampradayaii i vaatat<» 
guua-gatai 've ’yam bhavati, karaiciaain tatpaihisrcntv.it . 

1, Vioaspati and '-5and.ipad* (in » 0 'W» editions) *«»d “ avivakybltti aiddbib." 
HTV and YD adopt t io reading of the ptcswnt text. » 

” 5 
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The qualities of non-discriminatedness and the rest 
result (for the constituents Sattva etc-,) from their 
being of the triple nature (of pleasure, pain and in- 
difference), also from the non-existence (of this triple 
nature), in the absence (of the qualities of non-discrimi- 
nation etc., that is to say, in Spirit). The unevolved too 
results from the effect being of the same nature as the 
cause. 


NOTES 


Non-discriminatfldness, objectivity etc., are observed in the ' 
case ot the evolved, why assume them in the case of the unevolved 
and its constituents? The answer is that whatever is of thepatnre 
of pleasure, pain etc.-, necessarily possesses the qualities in ques- 
tion (enumerated in verse XI). This conjunction is observed in 
every-body’s experience. The argument is strengthened by a 
negative instance. When non-discriminatedness etc., are absent, 
*•*■» the case of the Spirit, there is not the experience of plea, 
sure, pain or indifference. On this interpretation, traiguny&t pro- 
vides the argument and tadvipary&ya.'bhavat the negative instance 
in support of it, the positive instance, being patent, is not men- 
tioned. It is also possible to take this as a negative argument of 
the Avita type, if the unevolved and the evolved together be taken 
to be the subject of the conclusion; for, in such a case there is 
nothing else left to be cited as a positive instance of the conjunc- 
tion of the middle term (trigunatva) and the major (avivekitva). 1 


t. GatitUi Stla understand* tedviparysys-’bh&viit differently, Tbe 
evolved is known to poms* these qualities; the unevolved cannot be tbe 
******* of ths »volf*d, linos the two are related sa cause and effeot. Thread 
sad etotb srs not different in quality; from blaok threads you can get only 
fci&ek cloth. Hence, it follow* that the qualities of noa-dieoriminatednece, 
*tc., attach to the unevoltcd «s well. Tbe argument ao stated is very 
simple, ft is stated even more clearly by STVt traipmyM, vyakte; tad* 
eiperyayi- bbivit, svyafct* traiguuy*-vip*ryayasy& ’bh'avtt, Vioaipati's 
interpretation (adopted i n tbis translation) has th e merit of exhibiting tbe 
signswa* syitogietieaUy; on Qswjaphda's interpretation, tbis clause would 
*>*** “**• * K f»«a whet follow, in the next ilne about the 

*•* “**“* « «** *«me nature as the causa. It is not oonoeivible that in 
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If the unovolvcd wore proved to exist, its possession of the 
qualities of non-discriminaiodness etc., might be admitted. But 
what of the demonstration of its existence? For one thing it is 
clear that since the effects are of the nature of pleasure, pain and 
indifference, tbo cause must also bo of triple nature . 1 It should 
comprise, in other words, the throe constituents fkttva, Rajas and 
Tanias. Furthest 1 demonstration of the existence of Primal Nature 
follows : 


n ^ |l 

ifcmra: , MtoBginwR^ wcn u n 

XV&XVI. bhedanam parimanat, 

samanvayat, Sahtita h pravrttei cat 

liarana-Jcarya-vibhagad 

avibhagad vaisvarupya&yaw 

iaranam asty avyaUam; 

pravartate trigunatah samudayac ca t 

parimmaiah mlilavaU 

pratipratigunairayavtieM* 


a. condensed exposition the same idea was repeated in the comm of a tingle 
Taite Wilton in hi* comment on the present vsrse tew SSU. P, »*•» 
mii-read Vicaspati 1 * words at ephutat>id anrayenoktim. and understood 
thim to wean •* It i» firm plainly or affirmatively expressed in the natural 
order." The correct reading i* anvayo noktah, meaning that tbs anvaya. M, 
the poeitive Snetanee i» not Bientiooed, that being patent (spbutatrit). 

1 If the caoeo must be similar to the effiwt, should that too net be a 
product f Jfo, since the oause. in any ultimate «n». caanot be what ia 

Slf as effect; «l«e It * »■«** *** ce *V *° ^ th * «««• «* 7D 
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The unevolved exists as the cause of the diverse, 
because of the finitude, and homogeneous nature (of the 
latter), because of its proceeding from the potentiality 
(of the cause), and because of there being in respect of 
the variegated world both the emergence of effect from 
cause as also their merger ; 1 it (the unevolved) functions 
through (each one of its) three constituents as also 
through their combination, being modifledlike water) 
by the specific nature abiding in the respective 
constituents. 


NOTES 


Even among the evolved, we are familiar with causation, the 
emergence of effect from cause and the resolution of effect into 
cause. Thus the Great One or intellect gives rise to individuation 
individuation to the subtle elements and the subtle elements to the 
gross elements. At the time of periodical destruction, again, the 
gross elements are resolved into the subtle elements and so on. The 
proces is comparable to that of a tortoise extending and retracting 
its limbs . 2 The effect, as has been attempted to be shown, is not 


»• U: also M&nitHkyakarikii, IV, 11-13; but it there an ultimate cause ? This 
question is answered by the next two verses. 

}; **/• interpret* avibbigid vaitvarupyasya to mean •• because of the 
wlat'ijo of the manifold to what is non-differentiated," an illustration being 
pwidej , hjr the relation of curds, butter, etc., to milk. Gaudapada and 
Vicsspat, understand dissolution or merger by uvlbbaga, while this ia oflbred 
a* alternative interpretation by Ja ffa . STV construes it to refer to the un- 
MtaWMtedMa. of the generic character of reality belonging to the world. 

* V s r npam ; ‘ a * yA ' vibhaa8tl ^^-.amsnyn-rapevibhaga- 
hbjvit g.ma.si.uinyam prakjtir iti jKiyate. It will be seen that tbis argument 

*»**PWtaUon of gupa-simya (the equilibrium of 

<«** •»<*> gonaa exist in their generic 

eooditioo, without being differentiated into Sattva, Kajaa or Tanias l Tbo 

MrSn?»rU?«™ tTb* Wi ‘ b rtm8nya Would # PP« r *o be sound, sincere 
^ ,U9 “ “* >bflU * °° ly iUet ** disturbance of 

^ Ch ' “■ •*■** Stout 
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non-ex is taot ptior to causal operation, but only non-manifest, like 
the limbs of a tortoise withdrawn into the shall. Thus, in every 
case of causation we have, not the creation of something entirely 
new, but the manifestation of something already existent. The 
cause in every case is unovolved and the effect evolved. The latter 
proceeds from the former and merges into it. Since causation is 
characteristic of our world and the process has to ho understood, 
in every case, as the evolution of the unevolved, it follows that 
whatever is evolved is caused in its entirety by what is unovolved. 

This consideration is ro-inforced by another well-known feature 
of causation, viz., that the functioning of a cause is dependant on 
Us potentiality. It produces only what it is capable of producing. 
The cause of the evolved must contain the potentiality of the 
evolved and this can be only as unavolvad. So far, however, there 
does not seem to be any justification to go beyond mahat, the 
intellect, which contains within itself the unovolved potentialities 
of all the other diverse effects in our world. Where, then, is the 
necessity for postulating Primal Nature as the ultimate unovolved 
cause? The answer is that even mahat is finite; whatever is 
finite is itself caused, like a pitcher and so on. Hence, mahat too 
is caused by that which has the nnevolved potentiality of mahat, 
that is to flay, by the pvadb&na. 1 


I. Whatever is finite i» called, eg,, pot, etc.; hence, even mahat is 
caused ; and its cause must bo the infinite, unmanifest, prakrti. Have w« 
bore the conclusion of a causal argument or the presupposition of alt causal 
arguments? We sue phenomena succeeding one another iu time; we see 
oil where wo saw sesamum before ; We trutft the oii at the product of the 
sesamum; since oil comes from sesamum grains ;> lono, not from grain- 
of sand, wo ascribe potentiality to thn former; the potent is the cause; 
when the potentiality is manifested, wo have the effect. What w>> have 
here is a phase of the Law of ideality at Work. Oil cannot bo not-chi too ; 
though sesamum Is apparently nut-oil, the n'ppsarance ia got over by postu.i 
taking a latent identity, through oil potentiality, it is this identity-seeking 
tSat postulates causation, not observed causation that prompts the search 
fur identity ; and this ia at least as true as the statement that causation is 
a postulate of induction, and is not itself established by induction, the 
search for identity cannot stop short of so entity that can preserve its own 
identity; and this is possible only in the case of the infinite, as whatever is 
finite is liable to be disrupted by the others which limit it. The iahuite* 
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f Yet another consideration to determine the nature of the 
First Cause is the homogeneity of the effects. They all partake 
of the nature of pleasure* pain and indifference, The oause must 
also be of the same natures i.e., constituted of Sattva, Bajas and 
Tainas. The equipoise of these constituents is the pradhanaA 

The state of equipoise is characteristic of Primal Nature both 
before creation and after destruction. The variegated world dees 
not then exist. It must not, however* be thought that the period 
is one of non-activity. The pradhana still functions, in the sense 
that each constituent is ceaselessly active within itself. Sattva, 
Bajas and Tamas do not blend as they do at creation . 2 Hence, two 
kinds of activity have to be recognised— that where each consti* 
tuent functions in and by itself, and that where they combine iu 
varying degrees of super-ordination and subordination. 

The effects of this ceaseless modification are diverse. Tho 
diversity is due to varying relations of the respective constituents. 
The diversification is analogous to the process by which the water, 
which comes down as rain, becomes, in combination with different 
soils etc., the juice of the cocoanut, the myrobaian and so on, and 
acquires a varioty of tastes, such as sweet, sour, eto., though 
this diversity was not present in it as rain-water. 

The author next proceeds to demonstrate the existence of 
Spirit. 


however, i» the ground of the finite, not the cause thereof, arrived at Inductively 
the Sasic* of the finite on the infinite follows an an inevitable postulate of reason 
B‘)i the conclusion of a reasoning process. Hence, in the lent rosort the 
Aaokby* demonstration here set forth partakes in a measure of the defects of 
Mill s famous attempt to establish inductively the postulate of induction. 

I. Matut is e»,*nti*lly Wkttvike, though iu any individual, it is lamasa or 
lajata, until discriminative knowledge supervenes. 

*. According to the interpretation of S3'V mentioned earlier, they do cot 
•Hist even a* Sattva, etc., but only ae Kuaa-tAraya-’vaistha, guaatvam&tregi 
'ewthkaaa, u tn s»ttv*di.ie»t»a-£v>pepa [commentary on k&rika lilt. 
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XVII. aanghatapar&rthatvat , 

trigunadiviparijayad adhisthunat 1 

purrno ' sti , bkoJUfbhavat , 
\aivalijartham pravrtteii at n 


Spirit exists (as distinct from matter), since collo- 
cations serve a purpose of some (being) other than them- 
selves!, since this other must be the reverse of (what is 
composed of) the three constituents and so on, since 
there must be control (of the collocations), since there 
must be an enjoyer, and since there is activity for the 
purpose of release (from three-fold misery). 


NOTES 


It has bean shown in katiki, XI that Primal Nature and its 
evolutes are composite in character, being of the nature of pleasure 
pain and indifference. Now, whatever is composite serves a pur- 
pose of some being other than itsolf, as, for instance, a bed or a 
seat. The grouping of tho elements, hero, is purposive, and the 
purpose is not that of tho aggregate, but of another being. This 
being is Spirit, But a collocation may conceivably servo the pur- 
pose of another collocation. It nacd not be that this other is a 
simple spiritual entity. Any such supposition, however, lovis t » 
ah infinite regress; for, that other collocation weak! itsolf ;er e 
the purpose of another, and so on endlessly. This other being 
cannot itself be an aggregate. Further, since all Prakrti and its 
evolutes subserve that being, the latter must differ in essence from 
the former, that is to say, it cannot be composed of the three consti- 
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cents, it cannot be an object of experience and so on. This kind 
of being is called Spirit. 1 

Wbat is composed of the three constituents requires a cont- 
roller, as the chariot requires a charioteer. 3 Hence, the existence 
of Spirit follows. 

Again, pleasure and pain must affect a subject who feels them. 
They cannot affect intellect which, as an evolnte of Pralcrti, i3 
itself of the nature of pleasure, pain and indifference. Hence, 
Spirit must be recognised to exist as other than these and experi- 
encing these. Indeed for any experience whatsoever, there must 
be an experiencing snbject; and this is Spirit. 3 Intellect etc , can- 
not function as the snbject, they being objects, like other objects 
which are of the nature of pleasure, pain and indifference. <- 


t. “ TriginSdi-viparyayit “ is treated as an independant reason by 
Girolapada, who explains it with reference to the statement in tar Iks XT, 
that Spirit is different front the unevolved, though yot like it. The 
interpretation suffer* from this defect. The earlier statement is a bare 
description of the epirit. It ia not an authoritative pronouncement nor is 
It a demonstration; and an appeal thereto in the present kariks, would bo 
futile. Vicaepati’s way of taking it would thus seem to be preferable, aud 
h»s been adopted in the translation and notes. Acoording to this, we have 
her* not an independent ground, but one which explicates and comple- 
ment* the conclusion drawn from •* sahghata-parSrthatvat.” The author of 
the 3'irtkhta SHtrm has two separate sutras ,l sawihftta-pararthatvat " and 
“ uigmiAdi-vioarjray&t This weald appoar to support Oaudapada’s inter- 
pretation. which i* also that of Java, aud of STV\ but tba explanation given 
by STV is better, the denotation of thu word *’ I" is not the bmly, since it 
i* devoid of thn three constituents, non- intelligence, etc.; ahaui-artliu ;,.l 
dehah, trigoufr-’cetanatvA !i-rahilatvW' 

%. The control i* figurative, an otherwise agency would result for puruna 
who is claim-si to he non-active; yath& puru-artlia It siddbyati, tathft gunsh 
HryaHrsktjabHtcna vyuhymti iiy atastutpitratantryad etesiin adhistb.tatvam 
upapadyate. puruxssya ci 'dhijihfilrtv.im ; YU, p. 94. 

r> 

S, f Yadyapi iViVth.j -yogs-riipt, hamliio vrtti-rupau oa viveka- 
vivekau erttssyaiva, t-rthiai pnruse duhklia-pratibimba ova hhoga ity 
avsHotve'pi tad-dhinam purujhrthati iSVB, 1,58). « although Soul, from 
it* being vmchangeihly the same, is not (really) an cxporienccr, still thu 
**wr*-"» (in the aph-rorai is made, because of tho fact that the leftec- 
tiou of the Intel!*- ! Mat!»*it iHallintyue, I, 143). It will be noted that 
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Farther, Scripture promises release from misery and enjoins 
activity to that end. Sages following Scripture engage in such 
activity. All this would be fruitless if there were not a subject 
isolable from Primal Nature, The latter being essentially of the 
natnro of pleasure, pain and indifforenco cannot jump out of its 
own skin. Tho roloaso promised and striven for roust, if true, 
relate to an entity other than Nature, t.e., Spirit . 1 

The next question is whether there is one Spirit or a 
plurality of them: 

ii ^ ii 

XVIII. j anana-mar ana- fear ananam 

pratiniyamad ayugapat-pravrttet ca t 
purvsa-bahutvam siddham, 
traigunya-viparyayde caiva h 

Ths plurality of Spirits certainly follows from the 
distributive (nature of the) incidence of birth and death 
and of (the endowment of) tlie instruments (of cognition 
and action), from (bodies) engaging in action, not all at 
the same time, and also from differences in (the pro- 
portion of) tho three constituents (in different ontites, 
like sages, ordinary mortals and beast ). 2 

u!t the proofs apply properly ouiy to the empirical self, not to tho Puro 
Spirit, 

1, The prnvttti is taken by Jay a ami YD to be the functioning of 
PriJfcfti towards liberation; such functioning would be obviously futile, if 
thor were no Parusa, STY agrees with Vftcaspati’a interpretation adopted 
here. 

2. Says PJ3i for sscb body, which is composed of three guuas, etc., 
there is apprehended a counter-correlate puma, free from the three times, 
yUs.; since the counter- correlate varies with the cuwelaU-, there must be at 

•fi 
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NOTES 

If there were only one Spirit, birth and death should 
he one for the whole universe. So too, if one person 
bo blind or deaf, all others should be blind or deaf, and when 
one engages in activity, all others should engage in the same 
activity at the same time. We do see, however, that people are 
born and die at different times, are variously endowed and vary in 
their modes of activity. Hence, there must be a plurality of 
spirits. It must be noted that by birth and death we do not mean 
the coming into being or the destruction of Spirit itself, for that, 
being non-coin posite, is not subject to change. Birth is the associa- 
tion of spirits with bodies, death is their dissociation. It may be 
suggested that Spirit is one and that bodily changes alone consti- 
tute birth and death. This, however, will not hold water.; for, 
then, we should have to say of a person who lost his hand'ihat he 
is dead or of a girl physically maturing into womanhood that she 
is then bora, as we have a loss of a physical form in the former 
case and the creation of one in the latter. Hence, birth and death 
consist in association with and dissociation from Spirit. Since 
they occur at diffeient times in different places, there must be a 
plurality of spirits.* 

The properties of Spirit are next set forth: 

Wq mvratraw It ^ li 

w 

XIX- tamSc ca viparyasai 

tiddhanu sahitvam asya purusasya t 
hairalyam, madhyastkyam , 

drastrtmm, akartrbhavas ca tt 

* 

*«r pertt}** U Unit i an bodiest p, 99. This has tne merit of interpre- 
***** ia tbe same sense as in the vv, XIV, XVII, XIX (eipsv 

yi**> etc. 

i. The SMkhif* SOirai make out that the Scriptural tests about the 

Spirit n>er to the else* and net to the individuals, n&’dvaltalSrutivirodbr 
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And from the contrast with that (which is com- 
posed of the three constituents etc.) there follows for 
the Spirit, the character of being a witness, freedom 
(from misery), neutrality, percipience and non*agency. 

NOTES 

Tho contrast is with tho qualities enumerated in kxrikfi XI. 
as characteristic of the evolved and tho unevolved . 1 All action 
belongs to these two. Spirit in itsetf is non-active. Being a dis- 
interested by-stnnder, as it wore, it is a witness like tho arbitrator 
called upon to decide a dispute. Kaivalya is freedom from tho 
three-fold misery; this is characteristic of Spirit, since it is not of 
the nature of pleasure, pain and indifference, not composed of 
the three constituents. Fur this reason too, Spirit is neither elated 
nor depressed, but neutral. It is not an agent, since it is discri- 
minated and nori-prodnctive unlike Prakfti and its evolutes. 

felR | 

fWT ^ *1^5(1#!: 11 I) 

XX. tasmat tatsamvogad acetanam cetanavad 

iva lihgdm i 

gundkartrt ve’pi* tatha Jcarte' va bhamly 

uddstnoh ii 


Jitiparatv&l (I, 154). Gaudnfida, YD and Mathara read •' jamti*. “ for 
" janana the former two take it in the «snw> sense as '* )anana,” while 
Mifbara understands by ft " caste or class of birth." Thus, if one we>* 
born a brahmin, all would be brahmin# and so on. Paramirtha seems to 
read '■ janann " end this is bow be explain* it; (if the soul were but one) 
all the women in different countries would become pregnant at the same 
tigje; they would he confined at the same time; they would all have boys or 
all girtai BFEO, IV, 1004. 

1. Because of that viparyay a mentioned in the preceding verse (traiguuya- 
viparyaya). it follows that the various gu?»s eaunot be natural tu Spiri", hcuce 
there 1«. only sftkfitva; thus says 8TV, 

i. “Ct "t srv, 70. 
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Hence, from their association, the non-intelligent 
iiiiga (comprising the intellect, individuation etc.) be- 
comes intelligent, as it were; and so too, though agency 
is of the constituents, the indifferent one (the Spirit) 
becomes agent, as it were. 

NOTES 

Tho present verse seeks to explain the common appearanoe 
of the union of intelligence and activity in a single entity. This 
onion cannot but be illusory, since the two belong to distinct 
entities, Panina and Prakjti. The illusory appearance is due to 
the association of tho two- Such association is, of course v not a 
conjunction or intermingling of parts, the Spirit being impartible; 
it consists in the presence of the Spirit and the presentation of 
Nature to Spirits 

But if Spirit and Nature thus come together, it must be for 
th» realisation of some purpose common to one or both of them 
llow this happens is stated in the next verse. 


t. Bo «a>« YtaaepsU. But if mare presence can induce misconception, 
them would seem to be no possibility of release, einee eves on the attainment , 
of what ie sailed release, tbe flint it of Porupo to be a footed by Prakptl cannot > 
ceaeec, sod, because of this fUness, Puma will continue to be an agent and an* 
oojoyer. That argue* Vi jftinobhikpo, who contends that there is a real contact 
between Purus* and the modifications of buddhi, though tbe contact Is suqh as 
dow not Induce any change in the Purufa. This hypothesis is not any more 
intelligible, for a relit ion that makes no change is a relation which does not 
nlate. See further, B*dh»kri»bnan, IP, lb *86-897, and Das Gupta, JilP, I, 
YD distinguishes various kinds of saipyoga, t.g. what reautta from the 
activity of one o* both eonjuacta, what comes from bare presence tas of 
with other entities) and what is intended bare, tbe purpose being explained ia the 
next verse: pp. 106, 16C. „ 
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35W Wltf 5WT STCHSt | 
q^spwg»wt?fi i tf mm '. it ^ u 

XXI. purusasya dar&anarthcm 1 

Tcaivalydrtham 1 foife pradhanasya « 
pangv-andhavnd ulhayor 

api samyogas tatkrtah %argah n 

The association of the two, which is like that of a 
lame man and a blind one, is for the (dual) purpose of 
Primal Nature being contemplated by the Spirit, and 
the release of the Spirit (from three-fold misery), 2 from 
this Association) creation proceeds. 


1. YD'. darfanarthah kaivalj&rthah. 

2. The text 'as it stands would seem to justify the translation " for 
the liberation of the pradbina (from three-fold misery;."’ Tbi* is how 
Vijfiina Bhiksu interprets the svjrtham ca of S&Akhya Sutra IT, 1; srssya 
p&ram&rthika-duljkba-mokfc&rtham (for release from its own real misery; 
real at opposed to tbe misery of the Spirit which is but reflected). 
Ballantyne translates it thus : lot the sake of removing the actually rest pain 
(which consists) of itself. The words within brackets ate not justified by the 
words of the commentator, though it Is difficult to makt tbs doctrine intelligible 
except by some eucb interpolation. The commentary of STY on this verse i* 
extracted here in some. detail. 

purnsasya prakyti- vistftr*-dartena.rfipa.bhogft:tb#ra, pradhtaaaya 
svalodhauena tasyai ‘vn kaivalya-prtpanSrtbam ca pafigv andhayor ira 

tayor ubbayot api suinyogHh, eammslauaia bhavatl. andhasya gati- 

rodha-vyutka, paiigolt dura 'dai/aoa-vyatli* c» nivfttt, tatbft andhi 
prakftih dytsy-apeksini , pefigul.t putusab dilra.ga’yapekjt ; ubfiayai-'ki- 
bb&v&t ubbaya-lopo "pi gau(u gatl(i-avabIiavA iirnkftili yathc ’ftsm 
p jrinimiui sat gaoohati; durfauap.fvabb&rab puinio purfc &tmftnam ekam 
era pafyan nitya-datreniid lituiani virsktaH atminam upekjys prakrti. 
dariitam indra-jalam puiyati. etsd darfantn era tasyu bhofali. ciro 
"peksitam vi-maraun e>\> 'trea-rupam pumfta ptakpyai ’ki-bhuya karti 
svakrta- kurma-plialam anubbavati. event anubbavau Sadi ;pi bhukum ev» 
punalv bhuSjanuU &vrttys-ririma.nir»ittpab pumao sidbtt-aaugil utpanna- 
jaamu-katbanta-eambodho bbsvati. tadouu gurnalabbidiui stpanoavivtfca^ 
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NOTES 

Once Primal Nature is seen and realised as such by the Spirit? 
Nature’s purpose ceases. This purpose is effected by making the 
Spirit enjoy. Thus, Nature is primarily an object of enjoyment 
for the Spirit. But at a later stage, when, through enjoyment, 
discriminative knowledge arises, Nature serves also to bring 
about the release of tbe Spirit from suffering. 

The analogy employed— the partnership of thelamo man and 
tbe blind one— is one of the most famous in S&nkhya literature. 
The lame man is of course, the Spirit, which can sea, but cannot 
act of itself; the blind one is Nature, which can act, but cannot 
see, being non-inteliigent (acetana). 

r> 

This partnership between Purnsa and Prakrti is of itself the 
cause of the evolution of intellect, individuation etc., for, apart 
from such evolution, there can be neither enjoyment nor release. 

The stages of this evolution are next desoribed. 



ftnmraw: natft 11 r* 11 

Xm prakfter maharris tato 'hanlcaras tasmad 

ganat ca soQa&akah i 
tasmad api §o$aiakat paficabhyah pancar 

bhutani n 

From Primal Nature proceeds tbe Great One (intell- 
ect), thence individuation, thence the aggreg te of 
the sixteen and from five out of these sixteen, tbe five 
gross elements. 

Usata-taiUtgulm ai*4*ntl. yatbi pangvor anya-didrkjft nivyttiv-andha- 
tkstdbW atanUjy* kavalt bbavatl mm purwjity* bubbuk;i*nivfUau 
fhfrtiW kmS bb»T»4i Hr *Urad apt prat’yate. YD gay*: to yam 
********* djk.|ak4i-»l*ik*«b pradh*au>a ca kalTalyfrradhf-parloobinnab 
g wMrt bab. *■ 
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NOTES 

The sixteen comprise the eleven indriya? (»,e , the five organs 
of cognition, the five of action and the mind), and the five subtle 
elements (tanmatras). These subtle elements, in turn, produce the 
gross elements. Thus the subtle element of sound produces other, 
in conjunction with the subtle element ot touch it produces air. 
The former two tanmatras along with that of sight produce fire; 
the production of water and the earth are similarly explained. 
Bach succeeding gross element has moro properties than the pre- 
ceding one, because of the larger number of taomjttas causing it. 

Next comes a definition of intellect. 

|| \\ il 

XXIII, adhy/ivasayo buddhir 

dharmo jmnam viraga aiivaryam i 
sattviTcam etad-rupavu 
tamatam a&rridd viparyaatamn 

Intellect is determinative. Virtue, wisdom, non- 
attachment, and the possession of lordly powers con- 
stitute its sattvika form {*.«., its form when the consti- 
tuent Sattva, goodness, predominates) ; the reverse of 
these are of its tamasa form (».*., of its nature, when 
Tamas, darkness, preponderates). 

HOTES 

The faculty that resolves upon a course of action is the intel- 
lect.' This it does, not in the light of its own intelligence, for it 
has none, but because of the proximity of intelligence, >•*.. Spirit. 
In its sattvika form, virtue, wisdom, non-attachment and power 
characterise it. 

I, YD UMryrti* " *dhy»TM*ya" M ueeftefeauntt. 
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Virtue is that which leads to success in the world or prospe- 
rity hereafter. Wisdom is the discriminative knowledge of the 
Spirit as other than the intellect, Non-attachment is of various 
grades. It may be at the rudimentary level of willing to control 
all desires or it may have advanced to the stage wh9re some at 
least are controlled, while others yet distract the mind and delude 
the senses. A third stage is when the senses are controlled, but 
tho mind alone continues to long for this or that. When desire 
completely ceases fot the things whether of this world or of the 
next, then non-attachment is perfect. These four levels are called 
yatamana-sairjj&a, vyativuka-samjHs, ekendriya-samjfiai and vagl- 
b|ra-somjnS respectively. 

Power such as that exercised by a superiot being is of eight 
kinds: (1) unima, the capacity to penetrate all things like an 
ato,u;(2) laghira^, lightness, such as will enable one to rise up on 
the rays of the sun; (8) garima, extreme heaviness; (4) rnabims, 
extensive magnitude; (5) praptih, reach such that one can touch 
the moon with one's finger tip; {6} pr&ksmyam, obtaining all the 
objects of one's desire; (7) vasitvam, subjugation of all elemental 
forces; (8) yatra k&tnovasayitvam, infallibility of purpose, such 
as entertaining desires and purposes which come to be realised 
in variably. 

To buddhi, in its t&raasa aspect, pertain the reverse of the 
four dispositions, ».e„ vice, ignorance, attachment, and absence 
of lordly powers. 

The definition of individuation follows: 

«Jh i 

WSR1S: qWfa n li 

XXIV. abhimUno' hanMrah , 

tusmad dvividhah provartate targah i • 
iMdaia'kai ca ganah, 
tanmatrafo gaficakai caiva u 

l. Tbit m4in« follows ibt taxi of Oao^tpMa la preftrtoce to that of 
Vtottpatl, whish in »o«* euHiont ** twmMri" and la otfc«n “tanmfttia*' 
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Individuation is conceit (in the ego). Therefrom, 
creation proceeds in two ways, as the eleven-fold ag- 
gregate, and as the five-fold subtle elements. 

NOTES 

Conceit in the ego, of the from “ I exist, *’ “ I know, M “ I 
have this or that duty to perform or abstain from," precedes de- 
termination and is the ground on which determination is based. 

The eloven-fold aggregate istho set of eleven organs of cogni- 
tion and action, including the mind. The tamnatras have already 
been referred to. 

The precise stages of evolution from buddhi to the elements 
vary in different systems; and as will be seon from the tabular 
statements, they seem to vary even in different accounts of the 
S5nkhya system itself. The followers of the Yoga school would 
seem to hold that individuation and the subtle elements are co- 
ordinate evolotes from the intellect. 1 


The former is difficult to construe and Dm latter is inetrioally defective. 
'‘Tanmatrah 1 ' should bo understood in apposition with "e-tuai/ 1 , to be carried 
on from tbe third quarter of this karikii; ta Dmitri, U pancake trenail ct> 'ti: 
fist T. It is worth noting that in almost every other contert, STY u*vs the 
feminine form "tamnAtre". YD run ds : 

"oindtiya ekidafokaa 

tumiiStrapniicakaS caiva I) *' 

l. Sec further YD (p. 103), Das Gupta, HtY, I. 225-226; YS, II, 19; 
Tftk. Tr., pp. 5, 6; ST V, vv, nil, xiv; the last named would derive karmendri- 
jm from i&jasa-'hauk&ra, on the authority of the fthlgavata, though in tho 
other purta&s, that mode of ahaftk&ra is said to be hut an auxiliary to tbe 

two other modes; taijasid ubhayara ...tatha 'sti pur&aevu: bhigarnte tu 

r&jns&t karmendriy&gi *ty aati; of. alto Tht ifnnimikalai account of th* 
SirJchya, Journal of Indian Hitiory, Vol. VIII, pert S. 

1 % 

* 
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f? am:, g3W^*T^ tl V\ (i 

XXV sattvilca eltada&akah 

pravariate miWtad ahaiiharat i 
bhutdfle * inn mat rah, 1 sa 

thmasah Uiijasad uhhaijam it 

From that form of individuation (which is known 
as) Vaikrtn proceeds the eleven-fold aggregate (of 
iidriyas) characterised by Hattva) the subtle elements 
(Proceed) from {that form known as) Bhntadi; it is of 
the nature of Tamas (darkness); hoth (proceed)^ from 
(that form of individuation known as) .Taijasa. 

NOTES 

Though individuation is a single principle, it gives rise to 
different kinds of evolutes, according to the domination of Sattva 
or Tamas. There is a certain degree of dominance of Rajas in 
either case, as there can be no activity otherwise. Once the activi- 
ty is thus originated, the form of the evolute is dependent on the 
dominant constituent. When Sattva predominates the eleven 
organs appear; the subtle elements (tanmatras) when Tamas pre- 
dominates. It most not be thought that the constituent Rajas 
has no function, since no specific result follows from its domi- 
nance; for, it is the root o! the origination of the s&ttvika and 
tsma^a evointes. If Sattva and Tamas are the material causes of 
these evointes, Bajas is their efficient cause . 2 

The names Vaikrta, BhutSlhand Taijasa are suggestive. The 
first means the basis of the avolutes, the second the originatory of 

t. YDt 

*• ltt the evoUtioo of the talfeju, the t&masa functions ns the factor 
of differentiation; so -does the- efctw.ta in the evolution of the bhfit&di; for, 
•aefc by itself, even 'When aided by taijaaa, cannot differentiate itself, aiiy 
mere than urate* mixed wirh water or fire with fire; YD, p. 11$. 
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the elements, the third that which is bright and fiery. The quali- 
ties and functions of the different modes are thus indicated by 
their names. It is interesting to note the suggestion of Ganda. 
pada in his commentary that the first of all the elements is dark- 
ness; it is thus fitting that individuation as characterised by dark- 
ness should be the cause of the tanrnatras. The notion uf primal 
darkness prior to creation is, of course, common to the flpanistds; 
c/., the 6vetafivatara hymn “ y ads tamas tan na diva na wrih, 
na san na casat, Siva eva kevaln}, (•'W, IV, 18) when there was 
primal darkness, there was neither clnv nor night, neither existen- 
ce nor non-existence, but the pure 6iva alone. " 

[The ten organs of sense and action are next enumerated] 

n ^ h 

XXVI- buddhi-'ndriyani caksu& 

irotra-ghrana rasana~tm g-alhyani 1 1 
vnh-’pdni-padn.payu 

* pasthan Jcarme-'ndriyany ahuh n 

Eye, ear, nose, tongue and skin are called organs 
of cognition, voice, hands, feet, and the organs of ex- 
cretion and generation are said to be the organs of 
action. 

NOTES 

The verse is self-explanatory. The common feature of these 
organs is that individuation as characterised by Sativa is their 
material cause. They have also another common feature in that 
they servo as marks wherewith to infer the percipient subject 
fthe soul), who is referred to as Indra ; the mark (or liftgal of the 
presence of Indra (the soal} i3 Indriya 

T he nature of the mind ia next described . 

t. For 'tvag Slchy&ni’, Oaudapftds »"d -SrF wad " ap.irisnakSiii TD 
read*. " karnvtTak-cakau-rasana-nSlikSktiTioi ” and ** up**4b4\.” 
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HR: R *tT*Rfa( I 

gwftorroftffapfrrci^ srraSfrr«r n \*\\ 

XXVII. ubhayritmaka’n at 'a manah , 

saiilcalpahim indriyam ca sudhannyat i 
iinnit/hinniiinavisfisdn 
ndnatvam bahyabhedM ca 1 n 

Among these, the mind is of the nature of both 
(organs, cognitive and active): it is explicative, it ip also 
an indriya because of community of nature (with other 
indriyaa); from specific modifications of the constitu- 
ents proceed diversity, (as do) differences of external 
form. 


NOTES 

Tha mind (raanas) is an Organ both of cognition and action, 
aa Sean from its function. Sankalpa has been differently under- 
stood by tha commentators Gaudapada and Vacaspati Misra. The 
former takas it that the mind intends the functioning of both sets 
of organs, that this intention is sankalpa and that thus mind has 
a function common to both sets of organs. Vscaspati’s interpreta- 
tion is mote interesting. He contends that the senses of cognition 
Of themselves apprehend objects vaguely and indefinitely. This 
apprehension is called &locana or nirvikalpaka pratyaksa. The 
mind supervenes on this, analyses it, explicates what is implied, 

1. Mithara tied* ** grithyahhaiUto ca. and booauaa of differences in what 
»* tppfohsuded. " This make* better sense. The same sense seems to be 
Msw*y*d by Ike Chinese translation : see BI'EO IV, 1012. M. .Takaknsu 
aka flstfsjWs I* read "bthyabbsdla oa." The following is the explanation 
of »b* SMttd B»o, MCordin* to 8TV; gun&o&m parusArtha-krta-parMraa- 

'rtfsjW aWklffcnt ...yatbi yatbb porinSms purusasyi ’rthal, s&dhito bha- 

mti, tath* tatUl genAfe parfnimam bhajante; tena etivanto vikrti-bhodS jatSV- 
TO tp- ttS) adopt* the tans reading as BhattotpaU (see Appendix ), but 
««ptaia* '• sankalpa " as " desire floohM”. which cannot be a function of the 
other Endriyu, iadfrldiuUp. or coUaotirsly. 
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distinguishes between substance and attribute, the that and the 
what and makes clear what was before vague. Thi 3 is also percep- 
tion. In support of this theory he cites some pur&nic texts Tbe 
theory iB attractive; and as Y&caspati’s commentary has boon 
relied on for the most part in the present translation, the word 
sahkalpaka has been rendered as explicative, not merely reflective; 
the latter rendering does not bring out the full force of the word, 
as understood by Vacaspati. Wilson in his comment on this 
ksrika, notes Vacasoati’s remarks, but fails to note the difference 
between his interpretation and Qaudap&da’s. Nor does Wilson 
mention the fact that Vijii&na Bhiksu does not recognise the 
variety of perception known as nirvikalpaka pratyaksa. One 
may be permitted to doubt whether the authority cited by Vacas- 
pati supports his own interpretation. According to him the mind 
explicates what is indeterminate; 1 it does not add tc the given 
material. But the verses cited by V&caspati would suggest that 
forms and qualifications are created or added to the original per- 
ception by the mind. The two doctrines are distinct and have 
different implications. It would be interesting to know which is 
Vficaspati's real understanding of the Sankhya doctrine. 

Sankalpa, understood in either way, is the differentia of the 
mind. The mind is also an indriya like the ten others, inasmuch 
as it is also generated by that form of the principle of individua- 
tion which is sattvika. 

The one principle (sattvika ahaftk&ra) is able to generate suen 
a variety of organs, because of specific variations in the modifica- 
tions of the constituents— Satlva and so on, in dependence on 
auxiliaries like unseen potentiality etc. ICach constituent may pro- 
dominate or be subordinate and that in varying degrees Such 
differences are at the root of differences in the organs just as they 
are responsible for the diversity of external objects. The clause 
“also differences of external form” is introduced only to serve as 
an illustration 2 

* The distinctive functions of the seuso-organs are next enu- 
merated. 

t, VUefana-yltesya-bhiveDa viveeayaii. 

t. The second half of ilia verse thus states what YD baa Introduced into th» 
commentary on v. X XV. 
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XXVIII. iabdadiliii 1 * * * * * * pancdnam 

ahcana-matram i spate vrttih i 
racana'duna-viharano • 

‘taargd 'nanda.i ca pancdnam n 

Bare awareness, in respeot of sound etc-, isacknow 
lodged to be the function of five (organs of cognition) 
while of the five (organs of action, the functions are) 
speech, grasping, motion, excretion and sexual enjoy- 
ment 


NOTES 

Determinate perception has been said to be a function of the 
■mind which is the eleventh indriya, hence, the other organs of 
cognition have only th9 function of indeterminate awareness. This ■ 
lack of deter, ninatoncss is indicated by the word bare (matra) in j 
bare awareness (aiocana-mStram). Gaud* pad a, however, takes the , 
qualification to show that each organ of cognition functions in t 
respect of only one object; thus the eye can see colour, but cannot 
hera sounds, and so on. This is rather feeble; a confusion of the 
kind excluded is hardly likely to arise; and the exclusion is need- 
ed, if at all. in the caso of the organs of action as well. 8 In the cir- 


l. Gaudap«dit and MStharu read "rupftdisu” for " fabdidisu," see also 

YU, p. »t. 

J. The author of STV, following Bhiksii a« he does, does not reoogois. 
Indeterminate perception. Hi* explanation of " m&tra ” in this verse is originals 
JUmm* means only •Seeing” and that lea function of one sense-organ alone", 

hence in speaking of alt the senses, the word " mMra" in the sense of “ entirety'* 
it need to signify awareness in general, not merely seoing ; alooaos.mfttram: locr. 

darfaas, darfanam, iSaptih. ra&tmpndcna panoJ-’nugala-siminya rupa-'&bluh, 

taoadarfanami ti eh’/HUt-jKapti-mitra-praaura-prayoga-kTta-vifepa-pratlti-nlvrttih, 

pagcfr'angstam Mooanam hi jfispti-inAtratrs era siddham bhavati, no tu o&k suaatve 

at* Mocanam iti j&asvmhtrs 'pawtt vivaksit*. 
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cumstaoces, Vaoaspati's interpretation is distinctly superior; and 
thus, we have an indirect support for his distinction between 
nirvikalpaka and savikalpaka perception. 1 

Intellect, individuation and the mind constitute the internal 
organs (antah-karan.*), as compared with the ten indr iy as (other 
than the mind) which are external organs. The distinctive func- 
tion of each of those three has been already mentioned, The next 
verse proceeds to state what function is common to theta all, 

„ tRwrcw (tor tosmrt i 

RIOTM m: VS II || 

XXlX svalahanyam vrtiis 

irayasya sai ’sa bhavaty asainiinya i 

samanya-larana-vrttih 
pranadya vay avail panto, i< 

What is definitive (of each) of the three, is the 
function (of each ); 2 this is not common (to all); the 


1. It may be noted that Ja’/d, which too uiulerstands by “ Mncanam&tra.ii " 
j duly “barn awareness," contrasts this with the function, nut of mans* but 
\ buddlii. Paramartba seems to waver between two senses of " &!oci»n*-mMt!int." 

The verse b translated thus.- "The function of the five on**;;* of 
perception in only to perceive objects, eolou-s, etc or it any mean "to poreeiv* 
onli (i.e.,) uniquely, objects, colours, itc " Thu commentary runs thus : "The 
eyes do but see forms and that is the function of tho eyes. It is only a perception 
incapable of discernment or b mulling. The other organ* too act onW or* their 
r»spective obji'cts." In the second of theae sentence* new iption i.i eaut-.i- fwl 
with discernment (the function «f the mans*} ; in the next sentence, however, 
perceptions a , a contrasted among themselves tn r. inert of their obi<‘ %-■ : si'-* 
EFEO, IV, 1014, YU distinguishes betwuMi "grahan s" tin* function of tli 
senses (consisting in taking on the form of ihu object in contact J. and ** pr.tysya,” 
the cognitive function of the anUljkaraii a, esuresutd in such forest as “This 
in a cow ";f sense-cognition is, not dwerwnutive (v,v .washy .«*<•) u d cannot U« 
treated us of the specific alone or the generic alou- :Jp» I3t, III 

2. s.m* n definition through wh.it they .'.re i ^ -bfficu::. if nut imyo iiihlc. 
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(circulation of the) five vital airs, i ^.praija and the rest 
is the common function of the (internal) organs. 


NOTES 

The distinctive fnnctions are determination (for the intellect), 
self-consciousness (for individuation), and explication (for the 
mind).The common functions are the circulation of the 6ve forms 
of vital air-prana, apana, udana, sarniina and vyana. They, exist \ 
when the internal organs exist, and when these cease to be, they ' 
also cease to be. The following extract from Graudapada's coin* 
mentary is very informing, about the nature and the functions of 
the different vital airs: “ The air, for instance, called praria is that 
which is perceptible in the mouth and nostrils, and circulation is 
the common function of the thirteen kinds (of instruments): that 
is, where there is breath, the organs acquire (are connected with) 
soul (they become living). Breath, like a bird in a cage, gives 
motion (vitality) to the whole. It is called prana, ‘breath’ or ‘life’ 
from ‘breathing-’ ffroin carrying downwards (apanayana) the air 
spans is so named; the circulation of which, also, is the common 
fnnction of the organs. Sam&na is so named from conducting equal- 
ly (samanayana) the food etc., (through the frame). It is situated 
in the central parr of the body, and its circulation is the common 
function of the instruments. The air udana is denominated from 
ascending, or from drawing or guiding best (un-nayana). It is 
perceptible in the space between the navel and the head, and the 
circulation that it has is the common function of the organs. Lastly 
the air by which internal division and diffusion through the whole 
body is effected is called vyana from its prevading (vyspti) the body 
like the etherial element. The circulation of that also, is the com- 
mon function of the assemblage of the organs”! ( SKQ, Wilson’s 

is tfc# mm of wtast are extremely subtle, what they do Is itself made to serve as 
definition FD, p. 124. 

1. The explanation in FO is interesting (a) for its expositors of the su pari Jr 
strength of neb succeeding prS^t to Its predecessor In the list, and U>) for 
distinguishing and exemplifying a functioning in the outside world (bahirvrttl) 
far tech vital air; «x*iBrl»» of the hehlrvptU of prtai are sighing With grief, 
‘Inhaling a delieioas fwgrwvoe, the contented snort of a buffalo on entering 
water . pp. 123-137. 
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?;insIation, p. 108), As has been noticed by Wilson (/bid.) there 
is a difference between GaudapSda’s doctrine and that of the 
kSrikS as interpreted by Vgcaspati. The latter holds that the 
circulation of the vital airs is the function ooly of the Internal 
organs, whilo the former would assign the same function to all 
, the thirteen organs— internal and external— taken collectively, 
The Jayamanyala agrees with Gaudapsda’s view, while VijRgna 
, Bbiksu agrees with Vgcaspati { SPB } II, 31) * 

mm era j 
s$ ewa?e& 5j m n \o it 

XXX. yugapac catastayasya tn 
* vvttih krama4a& ca tasya nirdistd t 

drsts. tathti *py adrste 

trayatya tatpurviid vrttih » 

In the case of what is present to preception, the 
functioning of the four (the three internal organs and 
an organ of the outer sense) is said to be either simul- 
taneous or successive; so too, in the case of what is 
not present to perception, (where) the functioning of 
the three (internal organs) is preceded by that (w» M 
cognition of what is present to perception). 

NOTES 

An example of simultaneous functioning is the recognition of 
a tiger or cobra revealed by a flash of lightning and the instantane- 
ous flight consequent thereon., fPha stages of the indeterminate per. 


** j, it ; t outioua to n<its that Mathura, who hold* thw circulation of th* 
vital airs to be ibc function of ull the thittoan org.»o», rat explain* * , *4mknya* 
karrnn" as ■* *un:»‘t.«*y.» antali-kar.-uj wya. " STV follow* BhiksM; ptkn© 
tiium n& ’Bti korant-’flWram, api t« butlJbj -abauMrvm.waaai''. y3 ikdM* 
raitl vrttih »ai ‘va ijrftuvsaKc*ta1,i. 

8 
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option, the explication thereof} the reference of it to the Self and 
the determination to act in this or that way may be analysed by 
reflective thought at a later stage,ibut the situation itself seams to 
be simple and instantaneous, Tha/frightened man dears off at one 
bound. The modern psychologist would find it diffionlt to accept 
the doctrine that all the processes take place at the same instant 
of time, though he is bound to recognise their occurring so closely 
together as to give rise to the impression of simultaneity. How-, 
ever that may be, there is no doubt that for the Sahkhya philo- 
sopher,! the functioning is simultaneous. 'An j QS (. ance 0 £ 8UCC0S . 
stve functioning would he the indistinct perception in twilight of 
a tall vertical object, the doubt followed by a recognition of that as 
a human being, the reference of that to the Self, and determina- 
tion to meet and to. talk to the man or to turn and walk »w$y from 
conditions of perception do not favour instantaneous re- 
cognition; hence the successive functioning of the several organs,, 


Where the cognition is of what is not present to perception, 
say of the past or the future, ionly the internal organs function 
bst. their functioning is. necessarily on a prior cognition of what is 
present to perception, $?he past cannot be cognised except on the 
basis of what was once perceived as present.^ Or, as Gaudapada 
says, m the case of the remembered past fas also the inferred 
future), there is successive functioning of the external organ and 
t e internal organs; * ! foc instance, in respect of colour, the func- 
tioning of three ^internal organs) is preceded by that of the sense 
of sight; in respect of touch, it is preceded by the (functioning of 
intelligent agents. What is distinctive is not the presence of the) 
sense of touch." But at the moment of such cognition the external 
organ does not function. That is why Vacaspati siys “ with 
regard to imperceptible things, on the 'Other hind, the internal 
organs operate without the aid of the external organ." 


fanatlooi * n the view of YD aocording to which slmuitanonus 

laitml *• /° el * notion entertained by the inquirer or by earlier 

SWtkhya; llvara Krsqi refutes it in " kramataf on," where 

« bwth* uf p . iso. 
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XXXI. 8 vam svam pratipa'lyante 

p araspara.' kuta,-hetuham vrttivi \ 
purvsartha eva hetur 
na JtenacU hiryaie karanam 11 

(The organs, external and internal) discharge their 
respective functions, prompted by mutual impulsion; 
the goal of the Spirit is alone the cause; by nothing 
else is any instrument actuated- 

n 

NOTES 

The, plurality of the organs might make one doubt whether 
there is not the need for a directive principle organising and con- 
trolling them. The present ksrika dispels that doubt. 1 An army of 
different kinds of units, cavalry, infantry and artillery is actuated 
by cne end, the defeat of the enemy. I n working to that end, each 
nnit carries on the fighting in the manner to which it is trained and 
for which it is fitted. The impulse of each towards the end fits in® 

1. The subject it treated in SiAkhya Sutras, III, 55-57, where another 
question it I ool dentally railed and disposed of. Nature is devoted to the 
Spirit's itoantum bosun though not otherwise constrained to suit. By her 
activity the Spirit become* omniscient and omnipotent. If you say these 
attributes would make a lord I Ifvara ) of the released Spirit, suoh an 
emonent livara, we reply, is not unacceptable to us. Vi, 'Rina Bhiksu has 
an alternative Interpretation of SHtra* 56 and 57. The Purusa is omni- 
scient and omnipotent, since he sets Nature in action by his mere presenoe. 
Such a being who Induce* activity hy bare pretence may be thought to be 
an livers, 8uch an ttvnra Is not unacceptable either to the Sihkbya or to 
Sdtipture. 

t. It )s not fhe case that the purpose of any one determines that of 
any other. That is why $TV in explaining « paraapari-kQta.hetukam " 
says » paraspamya ikatam, abhlprtyah, hetur iva yasyafc, t&m. *’ Not 
even the knowledge of the purpose is the determinant, since oognition 
belong* only to sntehkarana and not to hearing efco.; hence, what know- 
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'with the similar impnlse of every other unit and the result is a 
glorious fight. Not is such co-operation limited to the case of 
intelligent agents, What is distinctive is not the presence of 
intelligence in the units but the impulsion in different ways to a 
common end. Granted the end, the admission of any other direc- 
tive or controlling agency is superfluous and ruled ont by the law 
of parsimony (lagbavany&ya). 

The goal of the Spirit is, of course, release from three-fold 
misery, secured aftar enjoyment and viveku. 

mh * m srcrarrf * n \\ \\ 

XXXII. I laranam tray oda6avid ham, 

tad-akarana dkarana-pralahl-aram i 
hdryam ca tasya da&adha 
'hdryam dharyam prahUyam ca « 

Instruments are of thirteen varieties; they function 
ay grasping, sustaining and disclosing; their objects 
{which are of the nature of) what is- grasped, sustained 
or disclosed are tee-fold. 


NOTES 

The thirteen instruments are the ten external and the three 
internal organs. Of the former, the organs of cognition disclose 
objects; those of action grasp them. The internal organs maintain 
life, because the circulation of the vital airs is their conjoin! func- 
tion. By grasping is meant pervasion /not the act of taking hold 

k.!g* Is attributed it only figurative (upaokrity, or else, when a sense-organ 
fooetiMt In ruspect el its own object the antnhlcsra^a cognising thereby desires 
to cognise toother eottoomUaut object os well; because of contact with the 
mind so desirous, the oognwponding sense begins to function in respect of 
those other object*: YD, p, i3S. 
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of the things perceived, Thtis speech is pervaded by voice and 
so on. The objects are tea-fold in each case', the objects of the 
organs of cognition are sonnd 3 tonch) colour, taste and smell, Rach 
of these has two forms-a divine (divya) and a non-divine (adivya) 
fprtn; of these, we have, thus, ten varieties- So. too we have ten 
varieties of the objects of the organs of action, each object having 
a divya and an adivya form. In the case of the organs of susten- 
ance, the body so sustained is five-fold being made up of the five 
elements ; since each of these elements has two forms, divya and 
adivya, the object sustained is also ton-fold » 


1. This is not the explanation adopted by GaudapSda. As Wilson says 
( 8KO , Translation, p. Ill), this commentetor believes the circulation of the vital 
oirs to ho the function of all the thirteen organs. ■ He evidently lake# the word 
ten-fold to refer to theteu functions of the organs of cognition and action, no 
distinction being mode between divya and adivya forms. This has the merit of 
, looking simple and attractive, but it leave* many difficulties unsolved. The tea 
functions would be grouped under grasping and disclosing: the function of 
sustenance wou’d count as five if the five-fold air is thought of, or at least as one, 
if the body as a whole is thought of ; tbe total in either ease, would be eleven or 
fifteen, not ten. This difficulty is ignored by Milthara and Paramirtba. An 
esteemed friend sends the following suggestion: "By ibarana I would under- 
stand collection of the sensations, by dh&rana, retention, and by prakSf* inter- 
pretation, manifestation of mean : ng. It may sound a bit Kantian, but tbe moon- 
ing (lows so naturally out of the three words I Accor ling to my inter- 

pretation, the thre- kinds of function would not represent tbe respecsiv# 
functions of the three kinds of imirivaa, but g moral collective description 
of the functions of the Tndriyas, Again, t would reject r'-ie mythical 
interpretation of the ton objects of the in.lriyas, as rfirm and adiena 
in favour of a more direct and modern tout not forcedl interpretation 
I hoiieve that the author of the kftriks admitted even the katmendrijw 
to bo yielding some experience* (elements of linowlodg"! also like tn# 
jnSnendriyas. The tan objects arc. in my view the ten differ*-, t kind# of 
sense-experiences obtained by the functioning of the ten imirlyai. I believe 
this i« the reason why the author trace* the origin of even the kvrmendriyaa 
from tho sittvika form of ahaiiUra. If they did not help man-festatlon or 
yield any element of knowledge, they would rather be derived from the 
•tsdaea form, a* is done by some The «v» kind* of experience* yielded 
by the movement of the five motor organ*, a* they perform octmsiw, would 
ooino under sensation* of tho propriaceptic kind {«* distinguished from 
those of the Intoroceptio and exteroceptio classes!." In the fir*; part of 
this suggestion there is the difficulty as to what is meant by retention. 
The retention. of what i* acquired ie »urety not explained by any InJiisi 
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XXXIII. antahlnranam triridham , 

dasadha bah yam i rai/asya msai/a-'lihyam t 
tamprcvta Iralam bahyam, 

triliaiam abhyantaram Parana in « 

The internal organ is of three kinds/ the external 
(organs) which make known objeots to (those) three, are 
ten-fold; the external(organ functions) in the present; an 
internal organ (functions in respect of all) th ree times. 

r 

NOTES 

The external senses are lha channels whereby enters the 
material whereon the inner organs work through explication etc. 
An external organ functions only in respect of time present ; by 

psychologist, as the function of an indriya. Again, the description oould - 
not ‘ apply as a whole to all the organs, • nor oould different ports of it 
apply to different organs ; manifestation would be a function of ail the 
organs ; 'collection w mid describe the function only of the external organs 
of sons* and action ; it (s not known of WBat organs retention is a function. | 
Th* second part of the suggestion is interesting, but hardly definite. What 
it the object cognised through organs of action? Is it kinaeathesis? The 
assignment of the organs of action to s&ttvika ahahkira.no doubt requires 
explanation, but the present suggestion is not quite convincing. The 
treatment of the verse by STV is not without interest. Dhftrana is not 
sustaining the body, but fixing, “retaining" what has been grasped { the 
organ* of action bath grasp end sustain; harati vaoanam v4k, dhurayaci ci»- 
Th* organ* of action have fiv# objeots, in relation to whioh they have five 
klrya* ; #<* bar* the organ* ol sense; the intornal organ* relit* to tho inner 
aspect of the*« ten and thus have ten objects. It will bo seen that this does 
not solve tha difficulties noted in Qauijapdda's commentary. Its value such 
a# it is lie* in the avoidance of the distinction of divya and adivya, and 'in 
th* meaning **«igm’d to dhirain, which so closely resembles that men- 
tioned above as th* suggestion of a (riend. YD understand* by 1 dhSrapa * 
the pervasion of eenee-ubjects by the sense-organs"; and it recognise** a 
division of object* into rites* and avifah, hot inlo&vy* and adivya, though 
' perhaps irihvs may h* assimilated to divya since it can be perceived only 
by divine being*, sages, errf 
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this, of course, is meant not a tmro point of time, hut the present 
including a part of the immediately past and tho immediately 
future. A bare now can never bo comprehended. 

The inner senses function even with reference to tho past or 
future, as when wo realise that there has been rain, because tho 
river is overflowing, or that there will bo rain bocanso the pea* 
eoclu are seen to got nxoitod and scream; they apply to tho pre- 
sent too, whether wo see fire or infer it. 

. ' Vacua pat i explains here why the Sa&khya does not recognise 
time .as an independent category, ^fevon if we do recognise it, as 
the Naiyayikas do, we have to recognise threo varieties of it, past, 
present and future; and to explain these, w© have to look to some- 
thing other than time itself! It would he simpler to recognise and 
deal with these defining conditions, instead of postulating asaper- 
flaus entity called titne. J 

ftqr 1 

Wlfd fNlSw § qgfipwfif || I! 

XXXIV. buddhi-nilriiiani temrn 

pauca vUesd'' i'Uesa'visaffiii/i 1 
rap bhavaii xabda-vimi/ii , 
sewn? tvr p<t nca-i'impdni » 


Of the:-s, the five organs of cognition have objects, 
specific and non-specific (i.e., gross and subtle); speech 

„ 1, That i# to say, there. ar» Him*, but. no line', auil the timet lik® 
apace* aro the products of Skit*, i> *■, oounic eth >r or apace ( not the 
evoluto of that name; see 3 teller batiky, fa ThwHi d* la CainahMitct ,1 
fa imi/iijus chta Its Douddhistes Tardifi 16). of YD n.» hi t»V kilo aim* 
kiHctd a*ti; kim torhi f kriyamaa l-kriyiuim ev.t 'Jit, a*»ti,*odoh*-ihaim- 
MultUttim. 
i. Tb. *pi« 
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has sound (alone) for its object; as for the rest (of the 
organs of action), they have the five for their objects. 

NOTES 

The organs of cognition apprehend both the gross and the 
subtle elements ( the raabs-bhutaa and the tanrastraB). This does 
not, however, happen in the case of all, ; for the senses only of 
gods and sages can perceive the subtle elements . 1 * Our senses help 
us to cognise the gross elements alone, 

The organ of speech has the function of producing sound 
alone; sound is what is produced thereby. What is referred to here 
is, of course, gross sound, not the tanmatra which is not the 
object of au organ of action - 

The other organs of action relate to various objects which are 
compounded out of the five elements in different proportions. The 
gross elements, ether, air, fire, water .and earth, do not barely corves- 


1. This might he the oase, says STY, it the difference between the 
tanmitraa and mahSbbutas were one of degree alone, not of kind. As it 
is, no authority oan be traced for thia position that tanmitraa can be per- 
ceived 3 by divine beings, oto.; viiasA-'vifcssa-vianyani Is therefore interpre- 
ted as sita&oya-viSesa-vijay&ni • The interpretation of the second lii.e is 
even more interesting, avoiding, as it does, the difficulties of paftclkarana;. 
the dint line having disposed of the organs of sonse, the rest, the 
motor organs are said to have five objects, via., speech, grasping etc.; nf 
these, speech is mentioned -pocially since it has apparently the same con- 
tent as an organ of sense* ies&nl, karmendriy&ni. tu vacan6-’d5na-gam»no- 
‘tsargk-'nanda-rhpa-ktiyi-paScaka-vifaylnii ovam sati v&g ova oka vaoana- 
krjy*r»i|ayk setl irutra-rljayam tebdara vijayl-karoti. Difference of 
fuacticn dependent on difference of agent is recognised for tbo bnddhlndri- 
yas. not for katmcndrlyas, by YD (p. 135); speech manifests sound aloneln 
five ways, tarn*, pada, vikya. Hoke and grantE^Tfie rest operate on forms 
which arc aggregates of eound, touch, colour, taste and smell; but they 
function even in respect of smaller aggregates, a. g., water, which is no 
aggregate nf four alone; the mention of five is to show the possibility of 
operating on five, not to exclude aggregates of two, three or four. In tbo 
tight of this, acme statements io eratler editions, about paftclkarana, have 

hud to he changed. TWs provides also the answer to Prof. Hat Dutt. 

Seine’* entry In hit notes to v. XXXtV (TnWeokauntudi, 1934). 
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pond to the respective tanrostvac; as explained earlier, each sue* 
caediog gross element in the list is caused by a larger number of 
tanmfitras; earth is caused by all five, kenco, V&caspati Mlfira 
says: ‘‘they have the five for their object, because pitchers, etc,, 
grasped by the hands and so on, are of the nature of the five, 
sound and so on,” 1 Gan<japada's interpretation is not clear. He 
says “sound and the other four objects of perception belong to all 
the other organs; for there may be sound, touch, form, taste and 
smell In the hands; the foot treads upon tho earth, of which sound 
and the vest may bo characteristic” and so on (SKf}, p, 114), The 
question is not what tho hands have, but what they can graspjand 
they certainly do not grasp sound,* If it be said, however, that 
into whatever is grasped sound (t.e. , the gross element, ether) 
enters {vs a constituent, then we have the doctrine of qnintuplica- 
tioa, according to which every element enters in some measure 
into everything that is. The explanation given by YD is ncte- 
-worthy, since it avoids this difficulty : sambhsvanS'tham api 
panca-visayany etgni, prgg eva catus-trivisayanl *ti. 

It is next shown that some of the thirteen organs are 
dominant over the others. 


1. Wilson both mistranslates and misunderstands tbe passage. S>* 
8K0, p. 115. 

2. MAthara seems to achieve a little mere cl artsy*. He says that the hand* 
are composed of (nr endowed with) table, apart i, rasa, r&pa end gaadfra. 
Theorem of the band thus possessed of five characteristics, grasps the pitcher 
whloh it oomes In oantaci with and which U powassid of the fora qualitea. How 

j the Icar mendriya comes to be endowed with the fire qualities Is a difficult question 
* to answer, Paramirtba who seems to adopt the same view as Mt|hara dose not 
1 have to meet this difficulty, since for him tbs JH&nendriyas and the karmsndsiys* 
evolve out of the subtle elements ( BBFQ , IV, 933. 939), Booh an answer is not 
available for MSthara. One wonders if there eras present to the minds of the 
Sihkhya theorists any doctrine of the karmendriyas asoomposite functions of 
the iftinandrlyas. Such a view seems to be barely countenanced by one inter, 
pretatlon of a phrase In the Sfa^im'Skalai account of the SShkhya- Further, in 
commenting on vers« 96, Paramlnha rays of saoh of the organa of action that it 
fulfil* its functions united to the »g an* of strut IBFSO, IV, 1019,. Thla is not 
very helpful, ainoe the union Is mentioned in ths east of speech too, though it 
functions only in respect of sonad. 

* 9 
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XXXV • s3 n tahkarana budd hih 

sarvam visayam avagahate yasm&t i 
iatmat trividham karanam 
t ivdri dt>&rani sesdni » 

For the reason that the intellect with the (other) 
internal organs ascertains (the nature of) all objects (of 
sense), the internal organs are the principal (ones)* 
while the rest (of the organa)are the entrances(thereto). 

NOTES 

The dviri is that to which the others are doors; it is the principal 
to which others are subordinates. 1 The word has been inadeqnate- 
ly translated as ''warder’’ by Golebrooke, Wilson, Davies and Jha. 2 


l. Compare Jay*, which saya th&t'theae have five ohannela, “ dvir&^y nays 
aantnl." " The three Internal organs master the doors, the ten external organs 
being the doors”; so says Paramtrtba 1 BFEO, IV, 1021). There is no necessity 
to take “ testae " to moan tbs motor organs as well. Buoh an interpretation, 
i however, sesms to have beta common* Aad the Oan&rikk raises the question 
I. how the karmsndriyasoan be channels and answers that they too ean be ofuse, 
in tbs functioning of thv antahkaia^a, through lbs buddhlndriyas. YD stresses 
the word' all* end says; aniyatavlaayo (Mr!, nlyata-vipayfai dvirSni. The 
internal organs function in respect of ail objects, without restriction of gross or 
subtle, proximate or remote. ‘As those, who ean move without restriction, may 
sate* * mansion by any gate, / ao Mf the internal organs, dvirl's; the approaob 
of tbs others is restricted to apsoifio routes and entrances ; p, 133 , 

1. Or. Hu Dutt Btaeroa considers that rendering adequate, since tt* 
internal organ doss act retain the percepts for Itself, hut passes them on to the 
Spirit; it is rsally not the principal one. There is soma lustifioation for this 
positioe. But the ward “ principal ’* would appear to have the sanction of 

Vtaaspatl, who says t '* * dviri,' pradhinam." This was the real authority for 
my translation, not the Jay*, though its support iaalso ailed. See HD 8. Notes. 
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The dvati is that to which channels lead, the principal entity 
(faculty, in this case) to which all others bring tbeir contributions. 
The senses perceive objects indeterminately and bring such per- 
cepts to the mind, which synthesises thorn and takes them to 
individuation ; this facnlty refers percepts to the Self, and as 
objects of self-conscionsness they come before bnddhi which as- 
certains their nature. The process is compared by Vicaspati to 
that of the village accountant collecting taxes from the house-, 
holder and remitting them to the mayor, who in turn remits them 
to the governor, who looks to their reaching the King's treasury. 

Buddhi, as the determinative faculty, is the most important 
of all these organs, as is made clear in the next two verses. 

<w*lwrT pfisfor: i 
gswiS $5* ii \\ ii 

XXXVI. ete pradipa-kalpak 

paraapara-vilahsana guua-viiesah i 
krtsnam purusaya 'rtham 

pralia&ya buddhau prayacchanti it 

(The external organs, the manas and the ahahkara) 
these mutually distinct specifications of the (three) 
constituents, comparable (in their functioning) to a 
lamp, disclosing the goal of the Spirit in its entirety, 
present it to the intellect, 

NOTES 

The manner in which the other organs are subordinate to the 
intellect has been already illustrated by the analogy of tax-collec- 
tion. 

The lamp analogy is to explain how mutually distinct and 
conflicting elements may co-operate towards a common end -th* 
goal of the Spirit. 
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fa 1 f^n# 3?!: qjpi* I! II 

XXXVII. sarvam prnty upabhogam 

yasmat punmsya sddhayati buddhih i 

sai'va ca vitinasti punah 

pradhdna-purusarntaravi suksmam h 

(The material worked up by the other organs is pre- 
sented to the intellect) for the reason that the intellect 
brings about the enjoyment of the Spirit in respect of all 
(things) and it is that (intellect) itself, which, further, 
reveals the subtle difference between Primal Nattfre and 
Spirit. 

notes 

The above translation follows the commentary of Vacaspati, 
according to whom the present verse is directed to show tho 
superiority of the intellect oyer the other internal organs. Tbi9 
superiority is based on two grounds constituting the dual function 
of the intellect— the provision both of enjoyment and of the means 
of liberation, for the Spirit. The former is effected through 
sense-objects, the latter through inculcating the difference between 
Pnrofa and Trakytu The difference is not made, but revealed by 
the intellect. On the former alternative, impermanence of release 
would result, since whatever is made is impermanent. 

When the other organs contribute their own share of work, 
how can the intellect claim the sole credit for bringing about on- 
joy meat? For answer, VScaspati refers us to the analogy of the 
governor, mayor and so on. When the governor goes to war, 
each village and town sends its quota of men ; but they all merge 
into the governor’s army and function as that army. So too the 
contributions of the other organs merge into that of bnddbi. ' 

Qaogapid* goes in for a simpler explanation of the verse, 
wherein the first line mentions the ground of the second. Buddfai 
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is able to reveal the Subtle difference, only because it has brought 
about the enjoyment of the Spirit. Such an interpretation would 
be quite in consistency with Sankhya doctrine, according to which 
Prakrti retires from the stage after fully displaying herself, because 
she has been seen by Pnrusa and she will no longer expose herself 
to his view; and this retirement, conaaquont on the diapfay, is 
liberation. Such a sense would require a tasm^t (therefore) to 
correspond with the yasmat (for the reason etc.,) in the first line; 
the requisite word is supplied by Gandapsda in his commentary. 
Taking the kankii, as it stands, Crandap&da's explanation would 
seem to be more satisfactory than Vacaspati's.l 


fa&n:, srRir ^r«r h \c h 

XXXVIII. tanniatranif avUemh 

tebhi/o hhiitani pahca panrabhi/ah i 
e.te sinrta visesah, 

Santa ghoras ca mud has ca « 


The subtle elements are non-specific; from those 
five (proceed) the five gross elements: these are known 
as specific, (being variously) tranquil, torrifie and 
delusive. 

Nortss 

The subtle elements are not cognisable by us with our limited 
faculties; their distinctions, thus, not being perceived by m, they 


1. 7D taken the ftrst tine to allow the superiority of the intellect, since 
,tbat alone ia definitive, anil no anjoymnt is possible in the ai, team of 

definiteness; ths Becond line answers the doubt whether some other instru- 
ment i s not needed for the very different function of diacrliciuatin,* spirit 
from matter. 

2. VO explains the term •' tnnaUtra " as sisnifyiuy; absence of species: 
ta»y> tasya gunasya rtminyameri 'tra na viSeta iti. 
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»ta non-specific. 1 The gross elements, however, are perceived as 
distinct being possessed- of different qualities, according to the 
prominent constituent— Sittva, Rajas or Taints. They are thus 
specific. 

A further division of the specific is now made: 


fJfSPTT HWlfi^ll: Q: I 

ffoclT:, *TTdI%n faffed || ^ II 

XXXIX. aulcsrnd mata • pitrjah 

aaha prabhutais tridhci viiesdh syuh i 
sid'smas tesam niyatah, 
mata-pitrja nivartanie » 


The specific is three-fold, as subtle (bodies), as 
(gross bodies)born of parents, and as the great elements- 
Of these, the subtle (bodies) are constant, (while bodies) 
born of parents perish- 


NOTES 

Of the non-intelligent universe there are two broad divisions— 
one proximate to intelligence and appearing like intelligence, the 

1. it thus explained in the SPB : “n&sti vlies&h f&ata-ghora- 

ahdhatrtdirftpe yatra-sukhudy&tnukati hi I&ntadir&p4 atbulabhutjav 
era t&raUmyidibhir abbivyajyate na iuksmeai; tesam ^intaikaru patayai va 
yogljf abbivyakter it it ‘(which) has 'no difference,’ that in -which there 
exist* not a distinction, In the ab tpe of oelmness, fierceness, dullness, etc. 
Via, the f»ct of c-m -listing of pleasure, or the like, in the shapa of the 
calm, and the test, is manifested, la the degrees of greater and less, otc.» # 
in the gross elements only, not in the subtle; beoausa these, since they 
have but the one form of the oaim, are manifest to the concentrated 
( practitioners of meditation, but to no others)." The translation is 
BailaatfM's. Ths same explanation ie adopted by the Commentators on 
the XAnk&a. hr, K, T. Behaean uses the equivalent * " unspeoiallsed ” and 
'‘specialised," and develops a useful analogy, onparlng the former to pro- 
test* and sleet root and the lattr to .toms <rog«, pp 7«,7 7) 
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other, having nothing in common with it. Tho gross elements, 
ether, air, fire, water and the eattn, are of the second division; 
objects like pitcher etc-, belong to. this elms. Bodies, gross and 
subtle, belong to the first division- Of these, grr> 3 S bodies are 
endowod by father and mother. They am composed of the six 
constituents or sheaths Ikosasjl—haif, blood, flesh, tendon, bone 
and marrow; the first three come from the mother and the last 
three from the father. Bodies 90 constituted perish and are re- 
duced to dust or ashes. What is constant through change is the 
subtle body-^tts constituents, as soon from the next verse, are 
eighteen — intellect, individuation, tl)fi eleven indriyas, and the 
five subtle elements. 


fora i 

dstfa *nt*fanf?rd n » o n 


XL- />urwti>annam, (tsahtam- 

nii/ntain, t)X(\1iaddfli-mhvnn-pnriiantnn> 

samsa rati n iruimbhoya m 

bharair ad hi rani taut litigant e 


Tho .subtle body, formed primevally, unimpeded, 
constant, composed of intellect and the rest down to 
the subtle elements, incapable of enjoyment, migrates, 
(hecause of) being endowed with dispositions. 

notes 

The constancy of the subtle body is relative; it is not «t«rn»! 
Hkc Spirit, for it is created; but it lasts from the original creation 


1. 't'tioy are so-called nines thay fettar tin* subtle body, as cite cocoon 
(Jto4a) fetters the silk-Wotm C koiefciro; l>\\ in M3 > The prabhutss, says 
the same cemraeutary, are not cruse elements, but sui’-botn and s» eat-bort* 
bodies. 
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to the final deluge . 1 It is unimpeded in its activities, being subtle, 
it can eater even into stones. This subtle body is called linga 
(literally what is merged), because, baing caused, it is bound to; 
be merged in its cause at the deluge. It is no doubt ture that ib 
the absence of merit and demerit, there cannot come about mat- 
erial embodiment or enjoyment and sorrow. But the seeds of 1 
merit and demerit are already present in the subtle body in 
the shape of virtue, vice and the other dispositions of the 
intellect. The subtle body is affected by these, in the same 
way as a cloth acquires the fragranoe of the Sowers it contains. 
Hence comes about migration for the subtle body. 

The migrating body is provided by the subtle elements, intel- 
lect, individuation and the eleven organs, and as connected with 
the gross body there is experience of the joys and sorrows of trans- 
migration. Why should we assume the connection of subtle e/a-. 
mints with intellect and the rest? May not the latter alone consti- 
tute what migrates? The next verse provides the answer to mis 
question. 


siRTfo?! for m\ i 

%fd fofSW fof* II * t II 

XLI, citramyatM'irayam rte, 

sthanvadihhyo vina yatha chSya i 
tndvad vind visesair 
m tisthati nirdirayam lifigam « 

t. The word* of Vftcaspati are ,l & oft ‘dlsnrgad ft on luahft- pralayiU." 
Tbit creation, however, is not absolutely th > Ami. nor is the 
.deluge absolutely Sail. What is mo eat is only the contrast with inter- 
mediate creations and dUeslutiou*, wherein there is conjunction and dis- 
junction ot the tattva* but not their evolution or absorption. Tiia process 
.wherein the tattva* thenmtves evolve ia the original creation; that wherein 
they are melted in pralcrti i» the final deluge; the hhutaa ami tho subtle bodies 
eehsiet till this deluge. But the deluge will be tallowed by a fresh creation, 
just a* the *o-c ailed original creitioa was preceded by a porn, l of deluge , 
that again by a period os' creation/ and so on. The subtle, body Je oonstanr, 
*««ee it« mmMUumU pewUt through intermediate, dissolution*. The Pnndrik i 
aud i)T tike 11 hty*tam ro me,m ‘different for eauh purusa.” 
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Just as a picture does not exist without a substrate, 
or a shadow without a post or the like, so too the 
cognitive apparatus (intellect, etc..) does not subsist 
supportless, without what is specific (i.e., a subtle body). 

NOTES 

The word “linin’’ in the prosent verse denotes the thirteen 
beginning with intellect, they boing moans of cognition. These are 
seen in life to be associated with bodies composed of gross ele- 
ment. If there is continuity of the apparatus from life to hfe, 
there must be some ground or support for the apparatus between 
the termination of one life and the commencement of another. 
l?ot this a subtle body is also required; this relatively subtle body 
is constituted not of the thirteen only, but of the eighteen; thns 
alone is migration possible. Vacaspati cites the story of Ravitri 
am? Satyavsn as purgnic support for the doctrine of the Subtle 
body. Tama drew forth from Satyavan’s body his self of the size 
of a thumb. The drawing and the size indicate the presence of a 
corporeal element, in however subtle a forrn.l 


1. The relevant S r ttra reads thus ; na svitantryftt tad rte chiy.tr at 

citravac ca ; und part of tho commentary runs thus; tai-Hftg NiUrlrara 
adhisthfiaain view. sviUanlryan na tisthati ; tathr, ca sthu : aduiiSu tyaktvi 
lokantar.i-Kaman5ya-linga-dehu.sya odhS-a-hhutam AH’int ir.iut »idhy/*tl»! 
bhftvaU. The tody which constitutes the substrate for transmigration is described 
thus ; atra tamnitr ikiryara miti-pitr-ju-f.ulra-apek.iuyu siikjmam yud tout a 
pancakam yivat linga-sthSyi pruktom, tad eva liiigAJitn.Mi.Uiam ruriram. It is 
thus neither as subtle as the transmigrating ling* nor gross as the body bora 
of parents. Gaud .pads read* vinS 'vifcsalb ami under .t.indv tanmatri* hy 
aviSosa, Thi ■, 8>ys ST F, is unsuitable, since linga includes f,h« tanuiitfasj bonce 
to say th it the lingo is supported by the tanmhtr.us invoW >$ aeif-dependence; and 
there ip no evidence for assuming some avihsa not tacludud* in the constitution 
of the libgat t.vla svifos&infc JtmiUMyub, Ii&gftntarg«t&- , tirikt5->ifu*afc,»|pfte* 
Spr&minikata nisph.tla-kelpanft on. Vdeaspati** explanation, though not 
noticed by ST 7, has the obvious defect that in two consecutive r arses, 
a liiga |s understood in two different ways, first as including th* tan* 
mStras, and then as exclusive of them. The interpretation given by SIT 
follows the lead of SPB and is distinctly pr*: treble. The Jifcga, eoasriatogf 
the eighteen beginning with tnahat and ending with the taamitra#, does 
’ 10 
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M^ferataisiqsHfast fore, li ** II 

XLII. purnsartha-hetulcam idam 

nimitta-naimittika-prasangena * 
pralcpter vibhutvayogdn 
natavad vyavatisthate lihgam u 

The subtle body prompted by the goal of the Spirit 
performs (its part) like a player, through (its) connection 
with means and (their) results, being united \o the 
might 1 of Primal Nature. 


migrate, but without the capacity for enjoyment (nirupabhogam) ; hence the 
need for a eubtle form of gross body ootnposed of the mahSbhutaB In anatomio 
condition; vini vife&aih shk«maili bhfitamfaili, kevalam ni r&frayam sat prakrtam 

lihgam ha tistbati, klrya-kirl na bhavatl ’ty arthal.i (Again, under v. T.II) i 

lihgam. dafendriyamano-'hahkSra-tanmitr&bhib eamhata buddhih. idam 
parama-siikama-patioa-bhuta-aahghitl-’Gri ta m eva tiathafci; pafica-bbutanim 
parama-aukamit-'i-mnb paramAnu-m&trAU ; tatpanoaka-saugb&tam &frityai-‘va 

variate, na avilantrayena vifeaSnam a pi * ukam&h mitft-pitrj&h prnbbuta 

mahtbhuta-paryiyS iti tri-Tibb»go*’ktcb, <tatra liugi-'iraya-viMiBali “ sukamSU" 
iti prmthama-vibbigatayi nirdbtik raabibftta-’nava eva gr&by&h. Thus 8TP 
fiods authority in verse XXX tX for its recognition of the eubtle form of groes 
matter, the traditional interpretation of Vhcaspati having been adopted iu the 
body of the firet edition of this book, it is adhered to in ibis edition too, though 
in the editor’s opinion, the explanation given by ST 7 is distinctly superior. YD 
reeds ** viteyaik ” and takes it that what is taught is the dependeuoe of the lihga 
tlndriyaa) on a body, albeit in a subtle form ; tbe verse is an answer to those 
who, like PktiSjalas, hold Indriyaa to be pervasive (vibhu), pp. 143, 144, 

. , * 

,S 1. > The might is really the capacity for manifestation in diverse forms. 
This la how' Sf t understands It : prakrie^, guna’Simlnya-rupiyah mblaprakpteb; 
vibhutvem, vibhfctifc ; taayi yogdt, aambbartt; vtvidhi bhfitifc, bhavab; prakfier 
anekadhfebh* va -oiaa rgtc ce *U Utparyam ; prakpUb prabhutva-yogid ity api 
dhvaayate. Vibhatva, says YD, cousists in the abandonment of the original 
o y tipol s e, and the relative ascendancy of m or two gunaa over the rest t p. 174. 
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NOTES 

The means are the dispositions— virtue, vice and so on; the 
consequence is the endowment of suitable gross bodies. The subtle 
body plays its part through its connection with those means and 
consequences, as an actor takes on different parts, the taking on of 
each gross body constitutes a different part. The objoct is the goal 
of the Spirit, i.o., enjoyment and release. The capacity to play such 
parts is inherent in Nature; she is mighty onough for the purpose, 

fllfifem *R3T: Sflifel W«f Wk: I 

m' Wlfafea? fWff: || 'j\ || 

XLIII. samsiddhilax ca bhavdh 

prc&jtika vailrtas ca dkarmadyaJi i 
dfstah Jcarana-sf aijinaJt , 
karya-srayinaS ca lalaladyah « 

Virtue and the rest, both as primary connate 
dispositions, and as acquired ones, are seen to be de- 
pendent on the instruments (*.#., intellect, etc.); (while'} 
the embryo and the rest are dependent on the effected 
(».«., the body). 

NOTES 

The intellect and the rest evolve the body; the former are the 
means, the latter the effect. (Physiological dispositions such as the 
cell resulting from the combination of the sperm and the ovmn, 
the embryo in the various stages of development and so on, are 
connected with the effect; 1 virtue, vice and other such dispositions 
are connected with means, ».f., the organs. Ho much for acquired 
disposition. As contrasted with these there are dispositions one 
is endowed with from the beginning of hie, not of this life alone. 
The four sons of Brabmi oreated by bis will, viz., Sunaka, Sanan- 
dana, S&n&tana and Sanatkumira are reputed to have possessed 
p«feot knowledge from the beginning. The same kind of perfeo- 
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•tion is claimed for Kapila, the founder of the F&nkhya. Gan<iapad» 
understands the first half differently as referring to the classifies" 
tion of dispositions in a three-fold manner, connate, natural (».«., 
arising spontaneously}, and acquired. .^through a product (t. e„ 
through an embodied preceptor and so on ). 1 
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XLIV. dharmem gamanam Ordhvam , 

gamanam adliastad bhavaty adharmena i 

jnanena ca ’pavargo 

viparyayad isyate bandhah « 

^CTkfiMW:, ffeMfenife: II II 

XLY, vairagyat prahrtilayah , > 

samsaro bhavaii rajasad ragat i 

aiharyad a vi ghat ah, 

viparyayat tadviparyasah h 


Through virtue (comes about) departure upwards, 
and through, vice departure down below; through wisdom 
is release (acquired), and bondage through, ignorance. 
From non-attachment ( results ) merger in Primal 


1. Tu Mat extent he it folloxrcd by Sl'Tt tatra sSm>!ddbikft\i, kevaia- 
sAUvifcati, ilbarui.'.-jKina-vairaeya-aievarya-rQp&h, 5&varatadavat&f0ju ea vartanto, 
bht|*»*tah urge piathan ottbitaaya sabotpatmam dhatmo iSinam ' 

tatiisyam vira»ya» iti tat tasya i&tpaidbikam; sanakidieu a$ta-prak*tl- 
k?t«txit piikrtikam; asmadsdiau mana-indiiya-irtfijta.bhautika-tamavatro 
i^Stya-niskitteiia Mfijttam Taikjtam 
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Nature, migration from passionate attachment; 1 2 from 
power (comes about) non-obstruction, and the opposite 
thereof, from the contrary. 

NOTES 

The eight intellectual dispositions have boon already said to 
be virtue, wisdom, non-attachment, lordly power and the opposi- 
tes of these. The consequences of those dispositions uro set forth 
above. Of bondage said to result from ignorance, three varieties 
are recognised, pr&kjtika, vaikrtika and d&kfiijtaka.* The last 
pertains to the individual, who is satisfied with the round of duties 
and does not seek discriminative knowledge. Next above him 
comes the one in vaikrtika bondage, who identifies the Spirit with 
one of the modifications of Primal Nature, with the elements or 
the intellect and so on. Superior to this condition is prgkrtika 
bondage, where the Spirit is identified with Primal Nature itself, 
not with any of its modifications, On the principle that one be- 
comes what one contemplates (this principle is known as the t&t- 
kratu-nyaya), those in ptikytika and vaikrtika bondage become 
merged either in Primal Nature or its modifications. This merger 
lasts only for a period, the period being longest in the case of 
prskptika bondage. A pre-condition for rising to these higher 
levels of bandha is non-attachment to actions and results. Hence 
it is that vairagya (non-attachment) leads to merger in Primal 
Nature; hence, also, the man in dSkeinaka bondage who centres 
his faith in duties and sacrifices, passes only from death to death. 
It will be noticed that evon he who has been merged in Prakrti 
is still bound, for ha has not attained discriminative knowledge 
of the Spirit, which alone 3 Idad* to release. 

1. Though all attachment epriage Irom Raja*, whet ti meant here in (be 
attachment to rijaea objects, not the aeuetic’e attachment to yama, uiyiiua, tie,; 
YD, p. 151. 

2. These three are rendered respectively m natural, incidental end person* 
by Prof. 8. Radbektiehnan, See fP, II, 510. Fat * further account of shea* 
bonds see Ylcaapati'e !T<s<ioa*eaitflraiii on Y8> I, M. 

3. The" oa,” eays YD, in jMoena e*" hae the serwe of restriction 
(uvedharana); release comes noitberfrom vedttgy* alone, nor from its combination 
wftbJSjna r p. 149, 
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Non-obstruction of desires results from the possession of. 
lordly power ; with the failure of power, there comes about the 
opposite, vis., obstruction. 

W *R*roprf l 

m WRI^ II 8* U 

XLVI. esa pratyayasargali , viparyaya- 
' sal ti-tmti-si d d hyakh yah i 
guncL'Vaisamya-vimardat 
tasya ca bhedas tu panoaiat n 

This (aggregate of sixteen— eight causes and weight 
fleets, mentioned in the last two verses ) is a creation 
i the intellect, 1 and is distinguished as Ignora«Se> 
nfirmity. Complacency, and Attainment. (Their) 
arieties due to the suppression of one or more of the 
onstituents, because of their relative inequalities ( in 
trengtn), are fifty in number. 

NOTES 

Of the eight dispositions already mentioned, all except wisdom 
rill be seen to be cases of Ignorance, Infirmity or Complacency. 
iVisdom belongs to Siddhi . 3 The fifty varieties of these are due 

t. PO raeatior* teverii p.nsibio sense* of " pratyaya-aargab jt may lie 
iresiion nf things or their characters: it may bo oreation by the intelleot ; it 
nay be creation preceded by intellect : p. 158. 

Z. Tihti ha* bum rendered tu ’..'nmp’acsncy and Siddhi as Attainment. The 
more ueuol renderings are respectively Contentment or Satisfaction and Power or 
Perfection. These have the disadvantage of sigoifyirg what we usually associate 
wish the state of release. The cwteutmont hare spoken of is material, and so too 
U perfeetion t for, it must be remembered that they are all creations of the 
Intellect— the first evol tie of Primal Nature. They are valuable relatively, but 
should by no mean* be confounded with the state of release (kaivalya). Tbe 
equivalent* adopted in the pteeent translation have been ohosen with a, view to 
l void any snob aaeooiaViout, 
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to differences in the proportion of the constituents resultin'; from 
the strength or weakness of one or two out of the three. The divi- 
sions and sub-divisions of those can host hi- seen from the tabular 
statement appended to tho Introduction. 


wm-wm i 

sterf^fe^i gfsfowr kk- n 11 

XL VII. 2 )aiica riparnaya~hheda 

bbivantu cimltix ca knrann-vnihatyht i 
cistavivtfnti-bhetl i 

tmtir navutlha ’dadha shldhih r. 

’’Five are the varieties of Ignorance; the varieties 
of Infirmity due to organic defect art* twenty-eight; 
Complacency is nine-fold, (and) Attainment eight-fold* 

tflm % ffSlM mty: I 

m m&m fw.- n »<* 11 

XLVIII. bhedus tamu.w 'shu idhnk, 

niohastfti t'<t, (la.su/idh > inabii'imhtih ( 
tumixro 'lifadiusitdlu!, 

taihii bha< at y widhahi uti sixth, u 

The varieties of obscurity are eightfold, ;ts also of 
delusion; those of extreme delusion are of ton kinds 
gloom is eighteen-fold, (and) so is utter darkness 

y< i ms 

The varieties of Ignorance are known in tho S:»j;khya as 
Tamas, Moha, MahSmoha, Tanu.-va ami AnJt-uiaiui-rca; tho ioga 
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system recognises these under a different nomenclatures the names 
used being Avidyaj Asmitg, B&ga, Bvesa, and Abhinivega res- 
pectively. 

Of these Tamas is of eight kinds and consists in identifying 
the Self with one or other of the principles — intellect, individua- 
tions the mind and the five subtle elements (the tanmatras). 

Moho is also of eight kinds and is characterised by love of the 
eight attainments (siddhis) such as ariimg (becoming atomic in 
size), mabiraa (becoming exceedingly large in size), laghima (be- 
coming buoyant) and so on.- Mahamoha is attachment to the 
objects of sense; these are five in number, and since each object 
of enjoyment may be divine or human,* we have ten objects and 
ten varieties of this form of Ignorance Taraisra is eighteen-fold, 
relating as it does to the ten objects of sense and the eight attain- 
ments, which we dislike because of their mutual opposition "and 
impermanence. Andhatamisra is also eighteen-fold and relates 
to the same objects as T&tnisra, the difference being tbat Andhata- 
misra is characterised by the fear that loss of the objects of sense 
etc. may be brought about by external agencies; thus the gods 
fear the demons and man fears death. 


I: S? IWfllTTb^lir I 
mm u n ii 


XLIX* ehldah ' ndriya-vadhah 

aaha buddhivadhair a&alitir uddisla\ 
saptada&a vadhd buddher 
viparynydt iwli&idd'hlndm ti 


l. Set, farther, Holes to Kiriki mil. 

** wottW distinguish the objects of enjoyment into two groups of five 
according as they art subtle or gross ; YD mentions this as an alternative 
explanation, its own interpretation of M&h&moha being attachment to family 
members like father, mother, son, sister, wife, daughter, preceptor, friend, and 
semuiti p, 154. 
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Injuries to the eleven organs along with the injuries 
to the intellect are declared to constitute Infirmity; the 
injuries to the intellect are seventeen resulting from 
the failure of (the nine-fold) Complacency and(the eight- 
fold) Attainment. 

NOTES 

Each of the eleven organa may fail in its function; since 
these are bnt channels to the intellect their failure is also> the 
failare of tho intellect. Infirmity of these indriyas hardly needs 
to be exemplified; deafness and blindness are instances of infirmity 
of the organs of cognition; paralysis or constipation is an instance 
of incapacity in the organs of action; idiocy is the infirmity of 
the mind. 

^Infirmity of buddhi, which comes about directly and not 
through the failure of the organs, is seventaen.fold. These have 
to be understood in the light of the varieties of Complacency and 
Attainment. The failure of each of these gives rise to a corres- 
ponding Infirmity. 


gun to, scpftsforar: II v if 

L adhyaimikai cctiatrah, 

prakfly-upaddna-k&la'bkcigya-'khyah' 

bahya vuayoparamdt 
panca, nava ttulayo ’ bhimatdh « 

The four concerning self— termed Nature, Means* 
Time and Luck,— and the five external (ones) duo to 
turning away from the objects of sense -(these) are 
considered to be the nine (forms of) Complacency . 1 

1. OauJaDfcU md> ‘'MhyKiaJkr**," &<>'** VieaajmU and YD mi 
"WhyMmittfc.*’ Tba tarn “idhjMmika" has baeA ttndarad a» “«ono«rn!n* »h« 
•alt" da aeaordanee with V»oaapati’» Commentary, which ««I(bi tba wla- 

U 
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NOTES 

Complacency concerning the self is that form of it which, 
knowing of the self as different from the Non-self, yet makes no 
attempt to release the former. Of this, there are four varieties, 
based on a belief in Nature, Means, Time or Luck, The first of 
these relies on the working of Nature itself to bring about discri- 
minative knowledge . 1 The second would not rest on such simple 
faith, but would enjoin renunciation, the practice of austerity and 
so on. The third holds that, irrespective of Nature and Means, 
discriminative knowledge will come in its own time ; the fourth 
disregards all these, since discrimination and release depend on 
lock alone, coming early or late, with or without effort, according 
to the luck of each individual. These four forms of Complacency 
are known as Ambhas, Salila, Ogha, and Vrsti 2 respectively ; the 
failure of each gives rise to a corresponding Infirmity. 

External Complacency is due to abstinence from the five-fold 
objects of sense. Though due to non-attachment or perception of 

tion to the self, as distinct from Nature, to be the baBis for the designation 
“Sdhyitmlka" (prakrtl- vy atlriktam atmSnam adhikjrtya yasmat tali tujtayah 
taam&t idhyiUmikah) ! of. also FD: farirMarlrinor vi^esam upalipsamanena 
yoginS yad anltmany itmabuddhir avasth&pyate, ta khalv adhyatmikS: p. 155 . 
Perhaps this is far-fetched and Gaudapada'B explanation which leads to the 
rendering of the word as "internal" may be preferahle- ST7 understands the 
word in the same way! adhyStmikah, atmani bh avail, Sbhyantarya ity eva ’rthak. 
The contrast with the external tustis mentioned letor in the verse Would also 
favour this interpretaion. The present translation, however, follows VSoaspati, 
as it does even elsewhere, for the most part. 

It is not dear if the word ' *&kbyili'' should bo rendered as “termed 1 ’ or as 
‘'relating to.” The tatter is Wilson’s rendering and apparently makes better 
sense. But Vlcaspati’* commentary, again, would seem to make out that the 
turtle themselves are termed prakrti upadana, eto., because of their relation to 
the tatter. VijEina Bhikju would seem to support V&caspali in both oases. See 
W, eep., the following: &tm&nam tuatimatah saiighgtam udhlkrtya 
variants ity idhyMmlkis tu ? tay*< oatasrabi, STF too takes prakrti, eto., to he 
names of the taytis 

, L Wi| ile {» from of error} distinguishes Nature from Spirit but ranks 
, Nature higher, die tuytl known as prakrti is content with the knowledge of 
/ Natan ami seeks nothing else: YD, p. 156. 

*• 8ire* interesting explanations of the terminology in a passege too 
long to he extracted; aeepp. 156,. 157, 
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defects in sense-objects, this is yet no discriminative knowledge, 
for, the Spirit is not realised as other than Nature, having nothing 
in common with it. The five-fold division of this is based on the 
five-fold nature of sense-objects- There is also another division 
into five which is based on the realisation of defects in objects of 
sense in respect of their (1) acquisition, (2> preservation, (3) waste 
(4) enjoyment, and (5) the injury caused to others. These varto- 
ties are respectively called Tara, Supiira, IVapara, Anuttauurp- 
bhas and Uttamambhas. 1 Woalth is acquired with trouble; it causes 
anxiety as to its protection, and fear as to its waste; in its enjoy- 
ment it leads to over new desires, and enjoyment itself is not possi- 
ble without cruelty to soma being or other. The relation of each 
of these defects gives rise to a variety of external Complacency, 
and tbp failure of each variety to a corresponding Infirmity. 

as: rtsepra gfiqifa: i 

3T?r =3 II II 

LI. uhah, sabdo ’dhyayanam, 

duhkha-vighaiaS traynh suhrtpnlptih f 

ddnam ca siddkayo 'daih 

siddheh purvo'iikukis trmdhah » 

The eight attainments are the (proper ) use of 
reasoning, oral instruction (from a teacher), study, the 
thTee-fold suppression of (the throe kinds of) misery, 
the intercourse of friends and purity; those (mentioned) 
before (««., Ignorance, Infirmity and Complacency) are 
the three-fold curb oil Attainment- 

NOTES 

The attainments fall broadly into two classes, the principal 
and the subsidiary. The former arc the three-fold suppression of 

1. The names vary in different lists ; YD gives sut&ram, suparaoi, suoetrara, 
»umirlO«n, utUmtbhayam. 
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the three kinds of misery. They are known as pramoda, mudita 
and modarngna. The suppression results from the acquisition of 
the other siddhis; hence these are but effects; the others are causes 
and effects in the order to be mentioned; but study (adhyayana) 
is cause alone, not the effect of another attainment. 

Study consists in acquiring the knowledge' of the text of 
ancient lore* This leads to the understanding of their significance 
as traditionally expounded by a teacher. This is Sabda^ 

The knowledge So acquired requires to be reflected upon. This 
is reasoning. But reason is not free to fly unrestrained; .it must 
respect revelation. Henoe the proper use of reason is the next 
attainment after Sabda, 

The exercise of intellect tends to be confusing and idconclu. 
sive; one has to discuss as well as meditate. And discussion implies 
the presence of a friendly atmosphero provided by one’s preceptor 
or pupils or friends. The acquisition of this atmosphere is suhrt- 
prapti. 

Purity and maturity of knowledge are essential to release 
front misery. And these are what is meant by dana, the last of 
the secondary attainments. On this exposition of Vacaspati MiSra 
we have something like the following scheme of siddhis. 


Attainment (Siddhi) 


Study (Adhyayana) 

Oral Instruction (Sabda) 
Proper Seasoning (Oba) 
Friendly Discussion (Suhytpripti) 
Purity (Dina) 


Secondary 


Pramoda 


Mudita 

-r*- 


Modam&na 


PriMipal attainments leading to Suppression of Misery. 
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A different interpretation is also offered where these are not 
causally related. tJha is the knowledge derived by independent 
reasoning, ^abda is knowledge derived from hearing the exposition 
of &fikhya doctrines. Adhyayana is the proper study of 8snkby* 
texts and their significance under a teacher. Suhrtpr&pti is know- 
ledge derived from, a friend who has understood the truth. Dsna 
is the making of gifts, which serves as a means of acquiring know- 
ledge. Vacaspati refuses to discuss the relative merits of the two 
schemes, leaving that to the reader; nor does he mention the other 
Commentator by name. But it seems fairly cloar that the author 
of the Jayana'ngala, is meant, since the latter’s exposition is very 
similar both in thought and word 1 2 . He does not take the attain- 
ments to be connected as cause and effect; and be takes dsna to 
mean, charity, not purity. The modern reader will find it very 
difficult to assess the two interpretations; for, while the Jay&maH- 
cal# sounds more natural, the Kaumudt is more logical. If we 
remember that we are dealing with a digest of a highly rational 
science, we cannot help a feeling of partiality for Vscaspati’s view 

< Ignorance, Infirmity and Complacency are checks on attain- 
ment. They are as the goad fa&kuga) wherewith the elephant is 
controlled. The attainments, since they lead to the suppression 
of misery, are to be courted; the other thne should be avoided, as 
hindrances to attainment. ! 


*1 far ^ fen i 

*HW?: «$: H 11 

LIL na vina bhavair liftgam % 

no vinoL Uftgena bh5,va~nirvftUh ? » 
lihgdkhyo bhdvakhyah 
tasmSd dvimdhah pravartaia sargah « 


1. Swart; *' Jayamaggala and Other Commenlttie*, etc.," IHQ t V, hi, 
429. The explanation in YD is similar to that of Jay#. 

2. YDl bhtva.iajpaiddhih 
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Without dispositions (there would be) no subtle ele- 
ments, without the subtle elements (there would be) no 
development of dispositions. Hence, creation proceeds 
in two ways— -elemental and intellectual. 

NOTES 

Tha present verse tries to explain why creation proceeds in 
} two ways, since the development of the dispositions up to the stage 
of Attainment seems to be complete in itself. This completeness 
is only appn v.nt. The dispositions stand in need of the subtle ele- 
ments (tho tanmatras), for, there can be no enjoyment in the 
absence of objects to be enjoyed and a body to enjoy with; nar can 
the objects provide enjoyment of themselves, in the absence of 
senses and so on. The two aspects of enjoyer and what is enjoyed 
have both to be developed. And since release comes as the resp.lt 
of enjoyment",’ the necessity for the two-fold creation is apparent, 
even in respect of release. 

Nor can it be objected (says Vacaspati) that the argument 
moves in a vicious circle, basing dispositions on the elements and 
vice versa; for, each may well be the cause of the other, in sue. 
cession, as tha seed is of the tree and the tree of the seed. Even 
if one pushes the argument up to the so-called first creation, we 
can go farther back and trace the causes in the impressions of 
dispositions or elements, left over from a prior creation. There 
is no real dilncelty, as we do not admit the world to have had an 
; absolute beginning,! 


1. In this *«r»e tgain, lihga has to bo taken to,, mean something, other 
than its usual sen e of -nlitl-? Wy. STV understands the usual sense and 
takes the pretent iiiriks to f.’-Thiw from k, inks XLI; a good part of that 
commentary it extracted here bcoauee of Sts interest; “lingtsya stbiti- 
prav?Uyoh bhuU-euksmttir avini-bh&vo na cet dbam&di'bhfivanam iarlta- 
bbutimfa-mukbenai ’va jananiit, bl) utAiwaithS eva t» dharm&di-bhiivati 
lihgern na sabkramnnty evn. tens vij&Uya-Ethula-debi-’nkurapasya ni 
*ety avaklsais. *-.*!<. mahaditli -tanmSti&btBm liiigam sSmanya-tekti* 
mfttra-ghafiUn. maba-hhbtaiukjma-’fritonj era trgthati pravartate oa. tena 
bhbtaeihe-bh»YB-TiiejinSrn lingo *sikr»ntir bhavati ; , tena bbinna-bhinnS- 
' fcirtJb fenri-'ftkam bhavati 'ti tadrabasyem targe tawn&tri-'yadhy 
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It is worth noting that Colebrooka in his translation of the 
ksrilfg and Wilson in his translation of Gaiiflapfiflu's Hhrwya soom 
to have understood nirvrtti in the sense of nivrtti- They thus 
speak of the pause of the dispositions, not of their development. 
This interpretation makes little sonso. 


*n3TCNfiW: STOtt || \\ || 

LIII. asta-vikalpo daivas 

tairyagyona& ca puttcadha hhavatit 

manusalai 1 cai ’havidhnh- 
samdsato bhautilm sargahn 

The divine (order) is of eight kinds; the sub-human 
creation is five-fold ; the human order is of one variety ; 
such, in brief, is the elemental creation. 


evu sr-dnm; srjta-mAtrenaUna sttiitaye Ratsyecaldwt.i-iiiV iru iMriMlt. i»yl 
'uaditvid ftfrayanain a pi prdktnna-bIi»va,v4sar.ik-'dUw.iin t '•'.t. n.rniiucSMni 
at-rayane anti prathamam dehasyai ’vii "bbavena ttHiitmbt-.ih.irmi- .'htrmidi* 
bhiiva-'l&bhivt,, yadjischayit suddbd-bbiiU-sukwma-* .i-.-ray.- 'pi tanaiiiklitiiia 
db a rni/i- ' d h a rmfld i -vflsanSya nlibbat t,»dadhi-v,i -iutvcoa v; -iliya •sWa-iMi*- 
’rainbhit-'saaibhavitt prini-sarga era na nyftt. at.tli tt'i.-idih Ud<tiiii> u% 

'vidyii-karui&riini eft 'nidlni. liimVitui api ta<lg.*t.i«bbava-d<uv.» mvn au.Vis *ty 
aiigikaranlyam. pr5ksa»giya-bbiv-v»iVai'atiy eva arjyi.iit- niM.Ul bcgvli, 
t a dbllAva- vftsaiiayai 'va tadflnuguin-^ufe-mSny SJray .n»r> naul-viilb*- 

slhula-dch&n rohayanti, punatiipi tadbb:VvA-Mhi»*?ff*at Mstv.tnti, ailiuia-sirln- 
tyiiBesati tadbb&ViVYa-iana-'iiurodlNTU [umat bhuta-suk',u..\i:y j'Mjaiii*, ity event 
avtfr&mrnai ’v» liPga-prnc&ro bhavati." The purport of t.-.c whole var.it> n Unit 
the declaration ot the beginninglessni'M of the world. 


1. YD; mAauaynb. 
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NOTES 

The eight varieties of the divine order of beings are Brahma, 
Prsj&patya, Aindra, Paitri, Gandharva, Yakna, Babsasa, and 
Pai&oa, 

The sub-human creation is said to be non-erect beoause of 
the horizontally of most members of the class, as contrasted 
with the uprightness of man. It is not properly rendered as the 
** animal creations " for, immovable object are also included 
among the five varieties. The varieties are cattle,- wild beasts, 
birds, reptiles and immovable objeots, suoh as vegetables and 
minerals. 

The human order is one speoies, as the sub-classes, e. g., the 
castes, do not differ in respect of physical conformation, wfiioh is 
the basis of classification here. 



^ S TOTi &IH M fc! ; II HV II 

LTV - tirdhvam sattva-visalah, 

tamo viialai ca 1 mulct! ah sargafa 
madhye rajo-viialo 
brakrnadi'ttairtba-paryaniaJi » a 

In the worlds above, there is predominance of Sattva 
(goodness) ; J in (the sphere of) the lower order of creation 
Taraas (darkness) predominates ; in the middle, Rajas 
(passion) predominates ; (this is bo) from Brahma down 
to a blade of grass. 

i. *hw‘i amm 

% t 4inh»adUtiuat»-p«ivwten T k STY, 

a Th«nh felt** predominate* ia Iti world* ebore, life there l a net 
*o r*l*M*, tine* them 1» * return mo theaoe, See QP3, m, it. 
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NOTES 

By the worlds above are meant the divine inhabitants of the 
heavenly worlds from Dyulota to Satyaloka. Here Sosttva pre. 
vails. Tamas predominates among the lower orders of creation 
from cattle to immovable objects. The middle space is the world 
of human beings pursuing virtue and vice and experiencing 
happiness and misery. Here Bajas prevails. 

cPT tfratft | 

fewr 11 hh H 

LV . tatraijara-marana-krtam 

duhkham prapnoti cetanah purusah 1 
lingasyd 'vinivrtieh, 

iasmad duhkham svabhdvena a 11 

The intelligent being, the dweller in the (subtle) 
body, attains there the misery consequent on decay and 
death, until his deliverance from the (subtle) body j 
henco misery is of the nature of things, 

NOTES 

Creation brought about in the manner indicated above is here 
shown to be the cause of misery. The Spirit realising this is to 
cultivate non-attachment to the world and tbos obtain release. 
Bodies though they appear to be abodes of enjoyment are yet the 
seats of misery; for, they inevitably age and die and in these 
changes there is misery. No living being wants to die. not even a 
worm.* Though these changes take place only in Don-intelligent 

1. M&thftrtcaryn reads “atra" and explains "at**" a« “t«>u lokafo,* 1 

2. MMharioitya read* ,, samii«na‘’ and explains it as "rarnkse 

YD too read* * samisena" explaining it a* equivalent to “in brief,” the 
idea being to allow for the preemoe. In some measure, of happiueas and 
deluelon, their existence not boing wholly ruled out. 

3. The pangs of birth sre not mentioned, as tb*v do net apply to, 
derae; YD, p. 167. 

'H 
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matter, yet they affect the Spirit, because of the presence of the. 
latter in the body; Spirit is puruga, that which rests in the subtle 
body (puri, g^te); and what is connected primarily with the body- 
is thus related to Spirit also. Thus, misery continues for the latter 
so long as the connection with the subtle body lasts. 

Another interpretation of “lifigasya a vinivrtteh,” is “because 
of non-discrimination of the subtle body as different from the 
Spirit.” This interpretation giva3 the reason for the experience 
of misery; the other sense puts a period to that experience. 


5&I | 

^ 31T***!: 11 ^ II 

LVL ity esa prakrti-htfo 

mahadadi-vi&esa u bhuta-pa ryantah i 
prati-purusa-vimo hart ham 

tvartha iva parartha arambhah n 

This creation, from intellect down to the gross 
elements is brought about by Pri nal Nature, to the end 
of the release of each Spirit ; (this is done) for another’s 
benefit, as if it were for her own (benefit). 

NOTES 

The present verse explains the raison i'etrt of creation and 
serves to set aside rival views of the same. There is a purpose in 
creation.- it there were none, what is will continue to be, and what 
is not will never be manifested. The purpose is the liberation of 
each Spirit. The caase itself is nan-intelligent Primal Nature. 1 2 


1. MMlwSefceja read* "vifaya," YD\ ptavartate tatfcvabhiMabhSvSlchyaU 

t 70 mtntion* and rafales an anoieat Slnkhya view advocating a- 
ptavality of ptadhtaMS p. MS, See alto Johnston, p. 17, 
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The supposition of an intelligent being as material or efficient 
cause is excluded, for, intelligence cannot transform itself into the 
world; and if a non intelligent material cause capable of such 
transformation be admitted, a further cause of an intelligent nature 
seems to be otiose. Not can it be objected that in the case of non- 
intelligent Primal Natures creation once begun will not automa- 
tically come to an end with the release of the Spirit; for creation 
is controlled by the interest of the Spirit, and proceeds, as it would, 
if controlled- by self-interest, And no one continues to engage in 
a particular form of action, when the interest in that is satisfied, 
The oook turns away from the <bven once the food is cooked. A 
difficulty with such analogies is that the cook etc. are intelligent 
beings. Had Vaoaspati been alive to-day (the illustration is given 
by him) as also by the author of the S&nkhya Sutra III, 68) he 
would probably have cited automatic electric kettles, which cease 
to '-emotion the moment the water fully boils. As it is, however, 
an objection is urged making out the necessity for an 
intelligent controller, as the expression "interest” would hav e 
significance only for him. Not can intelligent control come from 
the plurality of Spirits, for they do not yet know the noture of 
Prakjti. The answer to this objection is provided by the next verse. 


m ^ 11 w H 

LVII* vaisa-vivrddhi-nimittam 

tfirasya 1 yatha pravfttir ajmsya ■ 

•purusa-vimoha-mmittam 

taihd prcwfitih pradhanasya it 

As non*intelligent milk funotions for the nourish- 
ment of the oalf, even bo does Primal Nature function 
for the liberation of the Spirit, 


1. "duffdbMyt": 8TV. 
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NOTES 

The fractioning of non -intelligent beings towards a purpose 
Is well-known from experience. Milk is non-intelligent) and it 
serves to nourish the calf- It is not clear if the flow of the milk 
from the cow is meant here or the nutritions functioning of the 
milk. VftCaspati’s comment seems to require only the latter inter- 
pretation. 1 

Since non-intelligent functioning has been thus shown to be 
possible, the doctrine of an intelligent oreator is left without any 
basis. Vaoaspati devotes some spaoe to an examination of Oreation 
by Ilvara.2 Granted the existence and fnnotioning of Iivara, 
creation must have been due either to self-interest or compassion. 
Obviously it cannot be the former, since the Lord can neither be 
selfish nor lack anything, the accomplishment or acquisition of 
Which is desired. Nor does compassion furnish a sufficient re$gon, 
for, prior to creation of the senses and the objeots of sense, there 
could not have been aay misery; and creation, in the circums- 
tances, would appear an act of cruelty rather than of compassion. 
Compassion can be evoked only by the suffering consequent on 
creation, and thus we are left with a logical see-saw .that compas- 
sion is dependent on creation and creation on compassion. Further 
if the Lord were really compassionate, he would have produced 
happy oreatures alone, and warded off misery altogether. If misery 
in its various grades he said to depend on individual merit and de- 

1. Gaudaptda sod M&tbnTa understand the secretion of milk by the 
ow. The former lays *'A» grass and water taken by the cow become 
eliminated into milk, and nourish the calf; and as (the seoretion oeasee) 
when the calf ia grown; so nature (acts spontaneously) for the liberation 
of sottl’’ (8KQ, Wilson's Translation, p. 138). This interpretation has the 
advantage of applying both to the commencement and the cessation of this 
function ct Trsk|tti It has to be noted that the analogy is thus under- 
stood is the Vsdtotin'e criticism too (See Fad. S«u fhikara Bhftsya, IX, % 
3 and 5). Ihe illustration is, of course, common to tbs B&Akhya Sutrai 
where, however, it is not clearer. From -its insistence cn the concomitance* 
of ihe growth of the eaif with the prevail ol milk, FD too seems to under, 
stand the cow's secretion of milk, by the term “pra?|ttp; sea p, r?0. 

I* The S&Akhya s&tTQt , I, 33-93 treat the topic in almost tbs same 
manner ssVgcaapetl. 
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merit, then this merit and demerit (karma) would itself be the 
cause of creation, the Lord being supernumerary. It may still be 
said that even karma requires intelligent supervision. If this be 
the case, in the absence of supervisions creation would not have, 
taken place and all misery could have been avoided. Hence, the 
best way in which the Lord could have shown his compassion 
-Would have been to refrain from directing the creation of the 
world by karma. Intelligent direction is thns either unnecessary 
or not a sign of oompassion. Since oompassion and self-interest 
are both ruled out, creation by ISvava is wholly unintelligible. 

In the case of creation by non-intelligent matter, there are 
no such difficulties. It is always subservient to the interests of 
another — the Spirit, and the functioning is analogous to that of 
milk in nourishing the calf. 

m ftrarg «rall I 
gsro trail crg^szjwi v ii 

LVIII. autsukya-nivftty-artham 

yatha kriyasu pravartaie Ickah > 
puriqasya vimok^artham 
pravartate tadvad avyaktam it 

Just as (in) the world (one) undertakes action in 
order to be rid of desire (by satisfying it)* even so does 
the unevolved function for the release of the Spirit. 

H0TK8 

This versa illustrates what was said earlier (v. LYI) about 
Mature functioning in the interests of another, as if in its awn 
int erest. The satisfaction of desire is one’s own interest; and the 
evolution of Mature is comparable to that process, though the end 
cl evoiutjon tf ibe interest of another, e»*., Spirit, 
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m gt*n^ i 

gw mmk *wrc*i u ^ 11 

LIX. rangatya dariayitva 

nivartate nartaTa yatlia nrtyai i 
yumsasya taiha ’tmanam 
pralca&ya vinivartate prahfiih h 

As a daiicer desists from dancing, having exhibited 
herself to the audience, so does Primal Nature desist, 
having exhibited heTself to the Spirit. 

NOTES 

The goal of the Spirit may explain evolution, bpt not themes- 
sation thereof. The present verse tells us why at a certain stage 
the course of evolution seems to cease for the Spirit- If it did not 
cease, but continued to be perceived by the Spirit, there would 
be no release. When Nature has beeu realised to be different from 
Spirit, when discriminative knowledge has been attained, there 
is nothing eise to prompt Nature to evolve. Its purpose has been 
fulfilled like that of the danseuse who has exhibited her dauciug; 
hence it desists from further activity . 1 



LX. n'dna-vidhair upayair 

uyaliariiiy anupalcdrinah puinsali i 
gunavaty agumsya satas 

tatydrtham aparihakain carati » 

I. This is ho* YD- link* up the proient verse with the fort; if tbs objeot 
of the evolution it the viraoka* of puruja, why doe* it not cease with tbe 
leleate of any one pum»a? Not so, says v. LIX; lor prakfki is like a 
4anM«M, whose exhibit ioa is to be enjoyed by the public ; though some, 
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She, who, being endowed with the constituents 
(Sattva etc.)) helps in manifold ways the Spirit, that, 
being without the constituents, does not requite her, 
functions for the latter, without any benefit (to herself.) 

NOTES 

Nature is here, as elsewhere, spoken of in the feminine, but 
in the present verse there is a comparison to a woman servant 
who being herself good, serves faithfully a master, who ia ungrate- 
ful, being devoid of good qualities. The object of the analogy is 
to show that Nature^ stands to gain in no way by the process of 
evolution. The present translation has followed the model of 
other translations, but following the commentaries, one is inclined 
to think that the following may be a better version. u Like a 
servant that helps, in manifold ways, the master that does not 
reqnite her, even so does she, who is endowed with the constitu- 
ents, function for the benefit of him, who is devoid of the con- 
stituents, without any benefit (to herself)-” 

3^ 11 u ii 

LXI. prakftek $uhumarataram 

no hincid atltti me malir bhavati ‘ 

ya dftt&smi 'li punar 
net darianam upaiti purtttasya » 

It is my belief that there is not any other being 
more bashful than Primal Nature, who because (of the 
realisation) «* I have been seen ” never again cornea into 
the vie w of the Spirit. 


mhom hart aheadyeeen ber, t-t; «» th V MtQ "‘ *• 

At be* yet to so on the etage end perform tilt tbe entire eodieno* 1* »«,*. 

fl*d; tji*a atone may ebe deelet. 
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The analogy ol the dancer mentioned earlier has an obvious 
disadvantage. The danoing may cease for the day or foi the mo- 
menj, but will re-commence if required by an enthusiastic audien* 
ce.|The cessation of the activities of Nature must, however,, be 
final, as, otherwise, there is no possibility of release^ For the pur- 
pose of illustrating this, a fresh analogy is introduced, that of a 
modest, bashful lady who having accidentally exposed herself to 
the stranger’s gaze takes special precautions never again to come 
within his View. It goes without saying that the analogy is imper- 
fect in many ways. The bashful lady protects .herself not merely 
against that stranger, but against ail strangers, whereas the cassa- 
tion of Nature’s activity relates only to that Spirit who'h%s seen 
her. Further, the idea of the modest lady does not combine very 
wall with that of the dancer who exhibits herself on the s£pge, 
Bnt the comparisons are not offered as proofs and should not be 
pressed beyond those aspects to which they are intended to apply . 1 

^ ^ sflUTSNT ii ^ n 

LXII. tasman na badhyate ’ ddha na mucyate 2 na ’pi 

samsarati Tca£cit i 
saiysarati badhyate mucyate ca nana '&raya 

pralcftih « 

1. According to Jnija, so analogy la intended at all, the expression 
"sukarohrataram" meaning "Bukamataram itarasm&t," he., subtler than all else; 
ICp. BFEO, tv, 1050). farther, the opinion of sukumitafcaratva is said to 
be held not by tbe author of Kiriki (as understood by Oaudapitda 
»ud Vftcaspati) but by Prakrti. Tbe S&nkhya Sittra uses the illustration 
kulavadbhvat, like a lady of good family. The commentator explains it 
thus; ** a lady of good family opproaches her lord no moro, ashamed at 
the realisation that her faults bare been discovered by her lord, so too does 
Mature dasiat from evolving. To make the moaning clearer, Ballantyne 
oualifles vadbfc by the word 'frail' within brackets. On suah an interpre- 
tation we seem to have tittle to do with sukumbra-taratva interpreted whe- 
ther a* bash (uin see or m subbog) a-taratva; the illustration would seem to 
be only a variant ol tbe analogy of tbe damn**. See SPB: III, 70. 

1. "taenia na badhyate o* 'pi maoyate"! T3V> 
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Of a certainty, therefore, not any (Spirit) is bound, 
or liberated, nor (does any) migrate; it is Primal Nature 
abiding m manifold forms, that is hound, is liberated 
ahd migrates. 

NOTES 


It has been taught throughout that change is in Nature alone 
that it is the body which grows old and dies, that re-birth is of 
the body, as conditioned by dispositions which belong to Nature 
The Spirit is other than Nature. How then can there bo either 
bondage or liberation for the Spirit ? There certainly is neither, 
says the author of the Karika j the processes of bondage and lilwr- 
ation really belong to Nature ; but they are attributed to Spirit. 
The attribution is comparable, according to Vscaspati, to the 
process whereby an army's success or defeat is attributed to the 
king whose army it is.l The army gains victory or suffers defeat; 
buUha king is said to have won or lost. Similarly Spirit, because 
of tbs presence of Nature to it, is said to be bound or liberated. 
The former experience is attributed when Nature evolves, the 
fatter when it desists. The phrase “ abiding in manifold form 
(nsn&Sraya) " is thus explained by GaudapSda ; “ in relation (or 
connection) with celestial, human, or brute forms, in the 
character of intellect, egotism, the rudimentary senses and gross 
elements " {SKG, Wilson’s Translation, p. 175), 


By what means, then, does Nature bind and release herself ? 
Che answer is given in the next verse. 


IN 3^1 *1# fMNqftfsfrr n H 


LXIII- rupaih taptobhir eva tu 

badhnaty * atmanam SttmnS prahrtik t 
mi 'vet ea pnruxartham 
if rati rimocajtaly ekarupena ti 

1. Th* analogy occur* in the Yytou-tMtt* on T8, !, 84, *h«*fro» la *11 
probability VJcMpatl hai derived it, 

*♦ STY reed* “ewm badhaW" end Wphine "«w" at "utnad, 
ansfottywntaa-pjtahartjB.'' 
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Primal Nature binds herself by herself through the 
■seven forms ( i e., dispositions); she herself through one 
form (i.e.) disposition) releases herself for the benefit of 
the Spirit. 


NOTES 

Bondage and release are effected with the help of the disposi- 
tions — Virtne and Vice, Wisdom and Ignorance a Non-attachment 
and Attachment, Bower and its reverse* Of these, the seven ex- 
cluding Wisdom serve to bind ; Wisdom releases.) It will be noted 
that while the verse seems to imply that the dispositions are means 
external to Pvalrti wherewith she binds herself, they, in fact, are 
themselves evolntes of Prahrti.l They are products of the very 
.process of evolution, which results in bondage and later in release. 





tmii w ii 


1»XIV, evam tattvci-'bhyasan 

nd 'tmi na me nd 'ham ity apar i&samn 
aviparyayad vi&uddham 
Ice v alum utpadyafe jndnam n 

Thus, from the repeated study of the truth, there 
results that wisdom I do not exist, naught is mine, 
I am not*’ which leaves no residue (to be known), is 
pure, being free from Ignorance, and is absolute 

NOTES 

daudepada *nd the author of the lay am ana al^ understand 
'* tattva " to denote the principles or the categories of the Sankhya 
philosophy. Vacaspati's understanding of it tas adopted here) is 

i. Vbis is made quite cleat by the Uhwttetion used in the Sihkhya 8 titred 
koM&nw&t, like the eUk-wotm ISPS, Hi; 7S), 
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preferable, since it is by repeated study not of the categories but 
of the difference between the Spirit and the categories of Nature 
that wisdom results. * Repeated study means concentrated and un- 
interrupted study continued with faith for a long period, A casual 
apprehension of the truth will not suffice; for it must be made to 
take root. Once this happens, however, there is no fear of wisdom 
being driven out afresh by ignorance. Por, the mind bas always 
a decided leaning to troth; when truth bas been firmly grasped and, 
fully apprehended as such, it wilt not give place to error. Hence 
it is that the wisdom thus acquired is said to be absolute. 

This discriminative wisdom leaves nothing else to be known; 
hence it is residneiass (aparigega). It is pure, since it is free from 
ignorance, whether in the form of doubt or error, 

H?he three forms of this negative knowledge are thus explain- 
ed: I do not exist” means “I do not act,” all functions like per- 
ception, self-consciousness, detemibation and so on being func- 
tions of Nature; or it may mean n I exist as the Spirit, not as the 
evolving principle,” ”1 am not" means“I am not the agent," since 
activity does not belong to the Spirit- Agency being denied then. 


1. Cp. 3PB, III- 75; the S4t»a read*, "taltvibhyiiin neti-netlli ty* «4d 
Tiveka-siddhlfc, 1 ’ Ballantyne in hi* translation trite* the first word to 
mean '‘through the *tudy ot the (twenty-five) Prtnalpl**." But neithst 
here nor elsewhere doe* Bhikja's commentary require toltrtbhy*** to he 
taken in any sense other than that of repeated contemplation of the truth. 
The contemplation of the Principle* would sot of iterif lead to their being 
discarded one by one (netl-netltl & I* worth noting ftat- the 

SHtra* make the need for abhyto* dear In that »«• hearing ie not adequate 
to bring about releaee, which can be brought about oriy by intuition <e*k- 
s&tkira) and thl* Ie hindered by tracee of the beginning!*** taint of ignor- 
ance: the hindrance* bare to be orercome hy tattnhhyUn. See SPB, 
II 3 Another point of intereet ie that the edtraWra t>ke Adrailin 
insist* on wisdom alone a. bringing about relea.., action being neither a 
subititate nor * oo-evftl auxiliary. Bell*** doe* not result either from 
karna lr iana-karma-r-mcocaya. 8*31% III. U, Thi.of courae. 
oannot provide a jutUaeaUon for the itataent often mad* that Hma Kw* 
Inveighed against ritual. In thl* aepeet M w«U « in U* aihei.m end 
yiiilmi*” ft* 89tr» dietinetly go ht?o»i ft* Xir\kii. 
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.cannot be possessorship either; hence the statement "naught is- 
mine ." 1 



Wfa JpS* II W || 

LXV. Una nivrtta-pramvam 

arthwnami sapta-rupa-vinivrttam \ 
prakrtim yaSyati purnsah , 

•prehalcavad avasthitah svaccltah mb 

r 

Thereby does the pure Spirit, resting like a spect- 
ator, perceive Primal Nature which has ceased to be 
productive, and, because of the power of discriminative 
knowledge, has .turned back from the seven ferm3 
(dispositions). 

NOTES 

The prod activity of Nature had but two objects— enjoyment 
by Purest and his final release. These having been accomplished, 
she ceases to be productive. And since discriminative wisdom is 
opposed to virtue, vice, ignorance and so on, these cease to be, as 
such, and get merged in the unevolved, But Nature does not cease 
to exist. It continues to be perceived. Spirit is not affected by 

1. The explanation given by BTV is interesting: eyam purvokta-gatya 
tartv&nAm paiJcB-viniiaUr gann iti-sfttrita-panea-vimfati-tattvanSm abhySsftfc, 
viveki-'vjttelt nft 'smi, ptakrti-maliadadi-l>hautik5ota-rupo na ’sti (na ’snii?); 
lac ea na me, na madlyaro bbavati n5 'barn, otitvad api Hthulo 'ham brab- 
totn.\ its pindA-’vivikta-rupo 'ham idftnlm nit ’sty evn; Hi nisedbit; apari- 
Mjam, ti*ay»tay& nikhila-prakrti.prikrta-vikftra'vifefla-hunyam; aviparya- 
ylt, viparyaya-'iihMSt, feuno-moba-mahftmoha-tamisra.'ndbatSmisra-vinlfat ! 
atbava yiparyayo mithyi-jSanam atadrupa-pratlslbitam ity ukta-roitbya* 
lEina-nifes; viiuddbam, puna!, satpiay&di'doja-pravefe'’gabaTn ......kevala. 

purum-gocaratayi ksvalatn; jnAnara, prakftl'vivikta-purUBa-sak&atkara- 
’tmakam jStastn utpadyate. 

3, SXG and Java read '’svastbab” meaning "resting In himself and not 
is Fnkfti”; STV reads “susthab" and explains it «« "nirauti-prJktana- 
dauSlhjsUj* praaacnab *aa.” 
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intellect in so far as it is constituted of Rajas and Tarnas; but 
through intellect that is sgttvika, Nature continues to be percived. 
< Thus is reconciled the perception of Nature with the pnrity and 
. inactivity o,f Spirit. 

m ^5:, | 

at ewt: sn% \\^\\ 

LXVI. dyda maye Hy upeksdka 

shah, 1 dysta ’ ham iiy nparamaty anySi 
satv samyoge’pi tayoh 
prayojamm rta'sti targasya » 

“She has been seen by me," (says) one (and is) indif- 
fer<urt; “I have been seen,” (says) the other (and desists 
(from evolution); though there be conjunction of these, 
there is no prompting to (further) creation- 

notes 

After the danseust and the bashful lady, we get bare a differ, 
ent analogy, that of the blase couple, who in the knowledge of their 
prior intimacy, have ceased to care for each other. They may live 
togetm, each being present to the other constantly; but there is no 
impulse to create. Such is the co-presence of Puruja and Prakrtij 
once discriminative wisdom has been attained, Mathara illustrates 
this by the unproductive union of an elderly couple. 

fast km, ii v* ii 

LXVII- sarpyag-pianS ’dhigamad 

dharmadimm ahUrana^prUytau * 
iisthati tamskara-va&Cti 

cakra-bhramivad* dhyta iarirah # 

jU TO. viparatai 'kl (p. 106)' 
h YD t bhmnav&t. 
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Virtue and the rest having ceased to function as 
causes, because of the attainment of perfect wisdom, 
(the Spirit) remains invested with the body, because of 
the force of past impressions) like the whirl of the 
(potter’s) wheel (which persists for a while by virtue of 
the momentum imparted by a prior impulse.) 

NOTES 

Tbongl discriminative wisdom is reached, the body continues 
to exist, and in that condition Nature continues to be perceived 
through intellect that is sattvika. If, thus, final release is delayed 
even after the acquisition of wisdom, what is the value of the latter? 
It may be said that the body persists because of karma; buf if wis- 
dom cannot destroy karrao, what can ? Even if some other mode 
of destruction be admitted, as, for instance, enjoyment, this would 
be the cause of release, not wisdom. And to wait for the final 
destruction of karma by enjoyment through successive births is a 
hopeless task. The present verse answers such objections- ** The 
moment wisdom supervenes, all the seeds of karma become incapa- 
ble of sprouting, for, the ground is rendered barren, deprived of 
all moisture of the nature of ignorance.! Yet the body continues 


1. The five viparynyas (modes of ignorance) are known as Yoga philo.. 
eopby »* *be Bve klcfos, they are avidyS, sBmiti, rigs, dvesa, and nbh|* ' 
nivefa. According to Viijaspnti, these water the ground and make sprouting | 
possible. Deprived of the woifture provided by these forms of ignoranco i 
the ground becomes barren, The deprivation of dampness is due to wis- 
dom. The word 'ktefa" primerily means pain or sorrow; and it is rendered 
as "pain'' by Dr. Jha, But this does not bring out the full force of the 
ton t last between that and wisdom. Where the word ooours in the Yaga 
SVrat, it it rer-ered as "hindrance” by Woods [The Yoga System 
0 / Patanjali. p. 106). It bar been thought preferable to use the term 
"ignonneo" in the preeent work, especially in view of Vicaspati's identi- 
fication of the ft* kletos with .the fixe viparyayas, STY takes "akarana- 
pripti” to mean the attachment of the dispositions, in the absence of their 
moterial cause, i.e„ merely because of snraskirs; the explanation given 
Ibero is worth noting; puru^l.i sarnyag.jBii.asyS 'dhigamit, pripter hetob. 
dharmSdlaiin bhitiuim akira^am iTika t a y xbb&H- vidyim vinai ‘re prifptau 
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tor a time, because of the force of past impressions, as the potter's 
wheel continues to whirl for a time with the original momentum, 
even after the potter has ceased to make it go round. These past 
impressions are of prior karma which has begun to take effect. 
That wisdom has the capacity to destroy all karma exoept that 
which has begun to take effect, and that, when this too is worked 
I out by enjoyment, release comes on is attested by the Scriptures*, 

; thus the OhUndogya (VI, 14, 2) says " For him there is delay 
.j only so long as he is not delivered (from the body) ; then ho will 
|j be perfect " (the translation is Max Muller's).! 


sprt Ml i 


ll \e II 


LXVIiI. prapte hrira-bhede 

caritarthatvat pradhana-vinivrttau t 
aikaniiltam Styaniilnm 
ubhayam 2 Jcaivalyam apnoti iv 


satylm, pr&rabdha-fijtH-'nubhav&yni *va Uttntbh&wpriptsu satyjut apt »f 
arthali; saipstara.vaiJat, pOirv.vsamslcata-nimfttat; culcr»»ya kabUuiu sakrul* 
bhraraita-visrsta-oukrasya sainikira-mfitra-pravrUa-bbrivtiava;, Uhpu, 
farlras tiatbati, 

1. I uriously enough, Paramirtha seems to understand thn vew with- 
out importing any notion of jlvanroukli. Hit rendering ru m thud: Became 
of full and perfect knowledge, dbarma, etc,, have iio longer any inUuenec; 
transmigration is arrested, like the body (or /ores) of the potter's wheel, 
whose motion one interrupts! see BF&O, IV, I'tSd. Th*s is, of course, 
hardly satisfactory. Mr. N, Aiyaswami Ssstri, a and Ttbttm 

soholar, writes thusj “Aooordiog to the Chinesss, the verse fa question 
would be like this in Sanskrit- samysg jSSoXl dharmi-lliui k*rr»nini as 
siddhyautl, aamsara !, /imyaM. forlram (tu) dbiiyale eakravat,' Here w* 
hare the reading in some editions ’fligrtyats’ for ‘dbrij ate’ on which Taka- 
ksu'a translation is based. But his translation Hike the body of the 
wheel, etc.,* is certainly inoorreot.” 

8., fltfTteads "abhayam" and explains it as "abhaya-rCksm." 
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Primal Nature, her object accomplished, ceasing to 
he aotive, (the Spirit) on obtaining separation from the 
body, attains release (which is) both certain and final, 

NOTES 

/Whan the karma which has begun to take effect ( prgrabdha 
katma) is fully worked out, the body is destroyed ; and with the 
destruction of the body there is release. This is certain and final; 
for there is no further hindrance) in the way of release, nor any 
possible danger of that release being terminated ; \ virtue and vice 
and tbe rest which are the cause of bondage have already been 
deprived of their potency.'^ Thus, the author 'reaches the object, 
with the quest of which he started the inquiry .1 /All perceptible 
and revealed modes of getting over misery lack certainly and 
finality ; discriminative wisdom alone provides release that is cer-, 
tain and final. / In the succeeding verses, Tgvara K rroa sedks to 
inspire faith in the teaching, by showing the weight of tradition 
behind it ; and the concluding verses state that his own work is a 
complete treatise, not one confined to the exposition of some 
particular part or aspect of tbe Sankbya doctrine. 

m wrc, n ^ « 

LXIX- par usar 1 7m 2 - j nan am idam 

guhijam paramargiya, samakhyatam t 
sthity-utpatti-pralayai 
cintyante yatra bhutanamn 

This abstruse doctrine (which is) accessory to the 
attainment of the goal of the Spirit, (and) wherein are 

1. Cp> TO? ykfeftl ‘vo ‘Uh&num feaiasya tatiai *vo 'pasmh&ra Soil. 

y(fah|ta|: p. in. 

t. TO. pas*|fethM&, 
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considered the existence, origin, and dissolution of 
beings, has been fully expounded by the .Great Sage 
(Kapila). 


NOTES 

Vacaepati explains "where in" as equivalent to "for the sake 
of which knowledge,"! 


1, Verse LXtX is the last verse commented on by Gaudap&da. This 
makes it exceedingly probable that the suooeoding k&rlk&s are later Inter* 
polatlons. The difficulty! however, Is that tha work is said to contain 
seventy verses, while on Gaudap&da's reckoning we have only slrty-Bina, 
It is surmised from Gaudar&da's commentary on klrika LXI that there Was 
possibly a verse between that and what we now read as L2IL Qandapjtda 
discusses the suitability of the oansei ageney of livara, time, the nature of 
things ''and so on, and oomes to the conclusion that pradbina alone can 
function adequately as the oause of the world, Klriki LII cannot of It* 
■elf give rise to this discussion. B. Q- Tilak attempted to rc-oon struct 
the missing verse thus:— 

Karan am ISvaram eke purujam kilim pare avabbivam va, 

Prajfth katham nirgunato vysktsl, kite a avabhivst ca. 

Some say Ifvara is tha cause, others that spirit or time or nature of thing* 
(is tha oause). How pan beings (endowed with qualities corns) col of the 
nonqualified? (As for) time and the nature of things, (they) ire discrete 
principles (and hence, require the uudiscrate as their cause). 

Apart from the merits of this conjectural verse* there is cue difficulty to be 
considered. At the close of the commentary on vine LXt, Cauda pads sud 
M&tbara hark back to the word sukumtrataram, the former apparently paraphra- 
sing it by the word subhogyataram, more enjoyable. This mikes it nthsr 
unlikely that any retie wae commented on other than verse LXf. Further, it it 
difficult to believe that three oommsotators missed out the suggested klrika but 
went on faithfully oopylngtb* commentary tberton. If there w*» emotive far 
omitting the klriki (as Tilak suggests) it may have operated equtUrin thecaie 
of the commentary. Tbit the klriki wa» left out even before A. ». MO, that it 
to say, within a oentury or two of lirira Nffn* 1 * dats itso sounds improbable. 
Tilak himself abmlti that the commentary given by Faramlrtba li more complete 
than the oomments of Qau$eplda or Mlthsra. It certainly is more cobereut 
and one can understand how (even without positing a lost klriki} the 
discussion of livara, etc., commta in, at part of the • .^nation of 
•ukumlrataratv*. The argument that the denial of God., He. is art 
essential part of Slh'chya dootciao aid ahruiJ, therefor^, flu I plus In the 
’ 14 
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sn^foft q wftgp i, Un i R|RT ft n ** n 

LXX. eia( pavitram agryam 

munir asuraye 'nukampaya pradadau » 
asttrir apt paficaUlchaya, 

tena ca bahudha hrtam tantram « 

This supreme purifying (knowledge), the sage first 
handed on, in compassion 1 to Asuri ;' Aattli (passed it 
on) to Paficaiikha ; by him the doctrine was elaborated- 


KHriJdi will not hold water. For, it would be to beg the question to assert that 
the Kirikii are as atheistic at the Sttirai; farther, the neighbourhood of verse 
LXI seems hardly the most suitable place for discussing tbe origin of the world- 
From verse LVI, we seem to have a onntiouos line of argument proceeding on 
the basis of Primal Nature alone being tbo orcator of the universe. A 
discussion of G«d. etc., would have oomo more appropriately before verse LVI. 
YD introduce* a discussion of primal atoms, Hvara, etc., in oommonting on 
v». XV and XV£; and it ssoros to have no difficulty tn disposing of these 
notion*, evsn on the basis of the k&rikhs we have; see pp. H2-89; the folio 
relating to r, LXI seems unfortunately to be missing. 

It is worth noting that Bhatta Bimnkmtha, the author of several works 
and commentaries on Saivism (circa, 550 A.D.) quotes in his commentary on 
versa 45 of the Motto K&riki, a vorse in Aryl metre, purporting to bo from 
a Sihkhya work. It rune thust— 

Semsaratl bhogya bhitvU, tadviniv(ttyt tu mokjada prakftiV i 
SvMmana tva na puntso lopo'aau no svayam veda n 

If missing kfctikM are lo be supplied, one wonders whether this may not fill the 
MU. But <m the question or making up the KirikSt to seventy, see note to 
vetse t.XXIII. 

t. Hot promoted by motives of dharraa, k»mn, eli these being unintelligible, 
in the case of the connate!/ Kapila; nor by ohaqoe: YD, p. 175. 
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LXXI. sisya-paramparaya ’gatam iharahwiena caitad 

aryabhih i 

samksiptam aryamatina samyag vijuaya 

siddhantam n 

This which was handed down through a succession 
of pupils has been compendiously set down in Arya 
mentre, (aftor)fully comprehending the final doctrine, by 
Isvara Krstja, whose intellect had approximated to the 

truth. 

NOTES 

■> 

Arya-iQ*ti is explained by Vacaspati to uiona one whose intol* 
loot has moved close to the truth. 

flflczri ft* | 

bXXU. mptatyam kilo, .ye’rthds 

te'rthah Jirtsnasya saslitantrasya i 

akhyayikd-virahit ah, 
paravada-vivarjitaA ca ’pi « 

The subjects of the seventy verses, are verily, those 
of the entire science of sixty topics, exclusive of illu- 
strative tales and omitting also the discussion of rival 

view*. 

NOTES 

Wbat these sixty topics are is not clear, Vacaspati, ({noting, 
from the B&jav&rtiha, gives the following list.— 
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1. the existence of the pradbsna, 

2. its ono-ness, 

2. its objectivity.* 

4. its difference from Spirit, 

5. its subservience of Spirit, 

0. the manifoldness of Spirit, 

7. disjunction of Spirit and Nature, 

8. conjunction of Spirit and Nature, 

9. continuance of embodiment and activity after the attain- 
ment of wisdom, 

10. non-activity of Spirit; 

these are the principal topics. The other fifty are the five modes 
of Ignorance, the nine forms of Complacency, the twenty-eight 
forms of Infirmity, and the eight Attainments. 

The Akhyiyikas are parables. Some of the analogfes like 
that of the lame man and the blind one are really tales of this kind. 
The whole of Book IV of the Sankhya Sutra s attributed to Kapila 
is taken up with these tales. The first of these (as narrated in thst 
work) may be of some interest. A prince was carried away in 
early life by hunters and, living amidst them, he grew up in the 
belief that he too was a huntsman. When recovered subsequently 
and apprised of bis true status, he ceases to look upon himself as 
an ontcaste, and betakes himself to his royal status. The onset of 
discriminative wisdom is analogous to the process of being 
apprised of one's true status. This idea is found in the 
' Xtvajmnabodlia too, where the five senses are said to be the hunters 
in whose company, the soul has been brought up in ignorance of 
its true princely nature.; 

It is not known definitely whether the $asjitantra refers to 
sixty topics or to a work of that name. The latter appears probable 
because of more than one reference to it in the 7«yatm*rij<*|d. a The 

t. YD mention* kiryn-karau»-bbavah. 

3. Th* « aw noted b> Mt. M. Hiiiyanna; am bis $af(i-tanira and 
Farjojartyo, JUIM, III, ii, 107-11*. 
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work is also referred to in the Vydta-bhdsya on Yoga Sutra IV, 13. 
The Jayamanyald ascribes the authorship to Paficagikha, and a 
rather successful attempt has been made to show that the scrip* 
tion is worthy of credence) in spite of the apparent conflict with 
Vacaspati’s reference in the Bhamati on Vedanta Sutra II, i, 3.1 
The mention of sixty topics in the Ahirbudhnya Satyhit*, chapter 
I2j is interesting) but of little value, in this connection; for, that 
work mentions Brahman, Kata) Niyati etc,, among the accepted 
categories, l. 2 while these find no mention in the Sddkhya-kdrikd (ax* 
cept in Tilak's conjectural verse). Some A 'tunas (a ij., the &»iva 
Agamas) have, indeed, prided themselves on the recognition of these 
very categories, which wore not within the ken of inferior systems 
like the S&nkbya. It is not likely that Isvara Kraiia, who says that 
he has treated all the topics of the Siati-t antra, had in his mind 
anything like the sixty topics of the Ahirbudhnya Samhita- 

it has been suggested that Kapila’s own work was possibly 
named the Sasti-tantra and that Pancasiklia’s work, being bat an 
amplificat ionBorelhesame name, 3 

twiaiTOE vmfti fRcto* i 

5F5W ^ H II 

LXXIII. tasmat taindsa-dfdain 

sdstram idam nd 'rthatas ca parihlnam « 
tantrasya ca bplianmarter 
darpana-sa'hkrdntam iva bimbam n 

Hence this briefly expounded sastra is not 
defective in respect of oontent, and is, as it were, an 
image, reflected in a mirror, of the huge proportions of 
the (§a§ti-) tantra. 

l. Jam, in, h, 107-112. 

3; Ah. saw., I, 108, 109; Schrader, Int, Ah. Sam„ 110, 111. 

3.' JOBAf, III, li, 110. See also Ytii, 81*. II, i, 1, Caiikara-Bhasya, 
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Tbe verse is found in the Sdnkhyakarikd, omy as commented 
on by M&tbara. It seems to draw (rather unnecessarily) the logical 
conclusion of what is stated in the previous verse and contains no 
element of value except the rather pretty simile in th^r second line 
Its authenticity is, therefore, very questionable 

It seems reasonable to hold that both verses LXXI and 
LXXIII were tacked on at some later date by some person or per- 
sons who felt it necessary to repel the charge that the Karikas 
constituted only a prakarana and notan entire sastra. Theoriginal 
work, then, would have ended with verse LXXI, which, according 
to the Chinese version is verse LXX. It may ha legitimately 
conjectured that that was the last verse of the Saptati proper, 
and that verse LXIlt, not found in the Chinese version? was 
probably interpolated at a later date. It should be noted that that 
verse adds very little to our knowledge, and that the transition 
from verse LXII to verse LXIV would be unbroken, even if we 
left out LXtU. Ttlak following Takakusu holds the omission of 
this verse in the Chinese version to be “evidently an error,” as 
that ve»se-is found in fidattpa 5«lra, III, 73, and also in G&uda- 
p&ds’a Bhftfya. The testimony of Gaudapada is, however, of little 
value, in the absence of definite information is to bis identity 
and date. Practically the same objection applies to tbe Sutras. 
In the absence of very much fuller information about them than 
we possess at present, it is exceedingly unsafe to try to fill up 
gaps in the H&rtk&s in tbe light of tbe SHtratj now known to us 
under that name.* The inquiry “which is the interpolated verse?” 
would seem to be at least as fruitful as tie inquiry into a mi ssin g 
verse. 


I. VU d««t sot help a. sine* the wlirwrt proUen a! the Me. ie mining, 
further *e article by the preterit editor on "The Mining Ekriki in the 
Si^khyaMptai" is the Psom Ortentaiiel, 11, to, - 



APPENDIX 

Verses from the RAnkhyakarita quoted in 
Bhattotpala’s commentary on the 
Brhattamhiia. 

prakrter mahama tato’hankarah tasmad gapag ca BOtlagakah i 
tasmad api s^agakat paiicabhyah pafica-blintani » 

(22 : all texts agree). 

adhyavasayo dharrdo jn&nam vaii'agyam aisvaryam i 
sgttvikam etad rnpatn tamasam asmsd viparyastam » 

m 

(23; Vacaspati reads “ adhyavasayo buddhih, dharmo 
jfianam viraga aisvaryam ’’ ; this is also the reading 
■ of Mathara and Gauaap&da). 

abhimano’hankaraUi tasmad dvividhah pravartate sargah « 
aindriyaw ekadagakam tarmatrapancakaH caiva n 

(24 ; Vacaspati reads “ ekadagakafi ca ganas tanmatra- 
paficakaa caiva this is also the reading of C4avi»la« 
pada; bnt Mathara gives the same reading as Bhatt‘>t- 
pala, with the modification “aindriya ekadagakah”). 

sattvika ekadagakah pravartate va iky tad ahaflkarat i 
bhutados tan mat rah sa tamasas taijasad ubhayam « 

(25 ; all texts agree). 

.buddhindriyaui barua-tvak'caksri-rasana-nasika-’khyani 
vak-pani-pada-payu'’pastham kartnendriyanv aha ii 

(26 : Vacaspati reads “ Bpddbindriyani cakguh-Srotra- 
ghvana-rasana-tvng»akhyani i Vakpani-pada-payu- 
’pnsthah kannendriyany ahnh *’ ; Mathara reads 
like Bhattotpala but “ grotra ” for “kainH," “upas, 
than” for “ upasthtuxr " and “ jhuu” for “aha": 



USfffltt. 


Gaufiepada reads the second line like Mathara wj 
the first like Vacaspati, but the first line ends iw\ 
“spavganakani " instead of “ tvag-akhy&ai”). 


aaikalpakatn atra manah tao oa ’ndriyam ubhayatbj samakh- 

y&timi 

antas trikalavigayam tasmad ubhayapracaram tat « 

1^7 •' Vacaspati reads “ubhayatmakam atra manahi aafikal- 
pakam indriyam ca sadharmyat i 


gcnaparinamavi^esan nanatvam b&hyabhedag ca nj" 
Mafhara reads like Vacaspati, but ” grahyabhadti 

* ca” 

Gaufiapada reads like Vacaspati), 

rflp&digu paficanam alocanamatram isyate vyttih i 
vacana-’d&na-viharano-'tsarga-'nand&s tu paficanam n 


(28 : Vacaspati reads “ gabdadi^u pafioausm ”, etc-; 

Mathara gives Bhatjotpala’s reading ; so does one 
printed text of Gaugapada), 

svalakgartyam vrttis trayasya saiga bhavaty asatnsnys i 
sam&nyakaranavrltih pTa^adya vgyavalj pages n 

(29 : All texts agreai but Majhara reads “ svalaksftriya ")• 


yugapao catn^ayasya tu Vrtti^t kramagig oa tasya nirdista i 
dysta tatha 'py adyste trayasya tatpgrvika Vyttib n 

(30: Vacaspati gives the same reading; Mathara and 
Gau^apada read “oatu^ayasya hi ”, etc.). 


The extracts are taken from pp. 7 and 8 of Vol. I of the 
Bfhauayhm (Vizianagaram Banskrit Series). On p. 8 Bhattot- 
l^kla explains “sagkalpa" of verse 27 as desire, abhilggaij, spyha. 
The close paralleliam of Ma$hara’s reading (esp. Nos, 24 and 28) 
would suggest proximity to him in time and possibly priority even 
to Gaoijapada. It is, however, said that Bhattotpala belongs to 
the tenth century A.D. The totally different reading of verse 27 
'* iWcigoiug. The quotation is said to be from KepiU- 
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cgryabi, Reference is made to Bbattotpala’s reading, especially 
of- the verse " saftkalpaksm atTa manah ’’etc., in t be Introduction 
to the Ma|hara Vrtti, by the editor of that woalc intbeChow- 
kbamba Series. 

It is worth noting that the Chinese Sttvarlia Papiati seems 
to follow the reading of Msthara and Bhattotpala in many places. 
Thus, verse 24 speaks of the eleven organs (les onze organes) 
making it possible that the Saipskrt reading was ‘ aindriyam 
ekadalakam 1 rather than ' ekgdagakag oa gartah’. In the enume- 
ration of sense-organs in verse 26, the ears are mentioned first, 
not the eye, and the skin, the eyes, the tongue and the nose are 
mentioned in the 'same order as by Majhara and Bhattotpala. 
The translation of the first portion of verse 27 reads thus : '* The 
manas Ts that which discerns. One says that that organ is of two 
(i. a., both) kinds {karmendriya and jfi&nendriya)." This is 
closer to the reading of Bhattotpala than to the reading of any 
known Indian commentator. In the second part, the similarity is 
to Mgfhara in treating the differences of external objects (grghya 
or bahya) as accounting fox the diversity (ngnstvam). The 
8arpskrt original translated by Param&rtba should certainly have 
belonged to some period paior to A. D. &00, Why an author 
who came some five centuries later should have quoted from this 
text rather than from what must have been more familiar to him 
in his own day is a mystery. One would expect Bha^otpala to 
have used the same text as bis contemporary Vacaspati Mifira. 
There is so much uncertainty about all the related questions that 
no chronological conclusion based on textual evidence wholly or 
even principally has any chance of survival, ^ 


1, For the reference to BhettotpeU'e commeetary, I ta indebted to 
f«rf. BhesavedOeV*. But., ef the D.A.V . Colie**; Lahore. 
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